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Tuis House HAs BEEN Especiatty DesicNep ror “THe House BeautiruL” sy Davis aND Brooks, ARCHITECTS. 
PLaNs AND DetatLep Description IN THIS Issue. 


FALL BUILDING NUMBER 
25 CENTS SEPTEMBER 1917 $250 A YEAR 
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THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


Stucco. I am interested in Houses costing about $= CCC“‘CGarages «costing about $ 


Name 


The new kind of color stucco 


You already know that stucco gives you a better home for your money than 
any other material—that it is cool in summer, warm in winter, resists fire, is 
moderate in first cost, and requires almost no repairs or painting. 

The new kind of color stucco adds to these advantages a delightful individu- 
ality and infinite variation of color, tone and surface. These effects are obtained 
at negligible cost by adding screenings of richly colored granite or marble or 
warm-toned sands or gravels to Atlas-White Cement; and the effects are as 
permanent as they are beautiful. 

Ask your architect about this new kind of color stucco, and write for our book 
for home builders, illustrated in actual color. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Savannah 


Sf S (its) : 


CEMENT 





Send to name and address below book on Color 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The 
recorder and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation 
and expression depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No 
instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso and the other 
great artists. The true function of the Victrola is to reproduce 
faithfully the work of these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from ‘‘The Rubaiyat”’ tell the story: 

“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by 
changing the needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adiusting the 
sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music 
for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola — $10 to $400, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


ictor Supremacy 
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A 
** Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating \ i 
ihe products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
moticn or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
y 
To insure Victor quality, always Important Notice. i Wi 
look for the famous trade-mark neon and Victor Machines ae ‘i 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on scientifically coordinated and syn- lp 
all enuine products of the Victor chronized by our special processes 
alking Machine Company of manufacture, and their use, one t 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 


all dealers on the Ist of each month tial to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
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Casement 
Adjusters 


make it un- 
necessary 
to touch 
your screens when opening and closing 
out-swung casements. May be easily 
installed in old as well as new build- 
ings. Write for detatls. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 


The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster 














-- you 
intend 
to build 
and wish 
youruew 
home to 
be ex- 
& pressive 
of your 
own indi- 
viduality 















a aa Lt Sak and dif- 
ferent from the common-place, you will be interested in my proposition in 
regard to special sketches and in the two publications described here. ‘*Colo- 


nial flouses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates, 
in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES 
containing perspectives and 1-8 scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for 
this imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give 
brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest considera- 
tion. Plans furnished for the.alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and 
Stneco Styles. 

Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 

‘ireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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FREE BOOK ON FINISHING FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND OTHER WOOD-WORK 


Send postal for this complete book or write and tell us your floor 
problem. Expert advice given gladly and without charge. 
Address THE A.S.BOYLECO., 2001 DANA AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER............-- NUMBER.............- NUMBER.............. 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER........._.... 
NAME. 

STREET 

+L |) GREERRE SER ee STATE 








To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
READERS’ SERVICE does net execute orders te buy articles mentionsd in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A SraMPpeD AND ‘ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. AppRESS READERS’ 
Service, Ustnc Coupon Printep BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 

artment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE House 
P*aUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


NSTEAD of the prosaic brass, an exceedingly 

handsome three-branch wall sconce noticed 
in a well-known specialty shop was decorated 
to match the color scheme of the room— 
which, in this instance, was champagne color. 
This particular sconce had a few delicate 
little pink flowers scattered over it and the 
effect was very charming. It may be ordered 
in any color. The price is $15. [258] 


NEW book entitled “Allied Cookery” is 

just out, the proceeds of which are to aid 
the war sufferers in the devastated districts of 
France. The book contains many recipes, 
from soups to desserts, compiled with great 
care, which will not only prove a delightful 
change to many but will familiarize Americans 
with tasty dishes from England, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Russia. The price is only 75 
cents. [259] 


SET of five oblong graduated boxes 

beautifully covered with dainty cretonne 
and tied with a big satin ribbon bow is ex- 
tremely useful as well as pretty, and would 
delight any woman. The boxes are well made 
and deep enough to hold gloves, handkerchiefs, 
veils and the thousand-and-one necessary 
little accessories. Price, $4. [260] 


AN oval white oil-cloth cover for a child’s 

tray is cleverly hand painted with four 
jolly-looking roosters strutting around the 
edge. It may be used to protect the table- 
cloth as well as a tray, and it would seem al- 
most as if any child could be induced to eat 
much more with such jolly companions. The 
price is $2.50. [261] 


ERY attractive little glass towel racks with 

nine-inch arms have the small bracket 
which fastens to the wall, as well as the knobs 
on the ends of the arms, painted in some 
bright color. It is a convenient size rack as it 
can be hung on a door or in any out-of-the-way 
place and folded flat against the wall when 
necessary. The colors displayed were yellow, 
pink, blue and heliotrope, and the price was 
only 75 cents. [262] 


OMBAY bungalow rugs are very attractive 

in the bright colors they come in. They 
are closely: woven and are made of cotton 
which is washable and fadeless. The designs 
vary but many have, for instance, a solid centre 
of blue with an eight-inch border of red, etc. 
Rugs 3 x 6 ft. cost $7.50; 4 x 7 ft. $10 and 
6x 9 ft. $20. [263] 
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Linens at 
McCutcheon’s 


For sixty years McCutcheon’s has been ‘‘ The Linen 
Store of America.”’ It carries the widest assortment 
of patterns. It offers sound value and quality. 

You don’t have to come to Fifth Avenue to buy. You 
ean have the McCutcheon Linens by mail wherever 
you are. This year our stock presents practically 
as great a variety as ever. Our prompt mail service 
assures you as much satisfaction as if you stood be- 
fore our counters. 

Table Cloths and Napkins —every type and quality, 
in every size up to the big and unusual. 

Fancy Table Linens— Embroidered and Lace- 
Trimmed Table Cloths, Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, 
Doilies of Drawn-Work, Napkins, Scarfs, White or 
colored, simple or elaborate, low-priced or costly. 

Bed Linens—Sheets and Pillow Cases, hemstitched 
and embroidered in all sizes. 

Towels—Hand Towels, Face Towels, Guest Towels, 
Bath Towels, fancy or plain, fine or in- 
expensive. 


Write for our new Fall booklet on 
Housekeeping Linens 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts.,N. Y. rade “ivark 




















HESS Sana’ LOCKER 
So = The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 


sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 











@ RIENTAL 
*-RUGS-:> 


An extensive collection of An- 
tique and Modern pieces at 
retail. Prices not affected by 
war conditions. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


Trapinc Co., INc. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE Opp. Public Library NEW YORK 
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How to have your home “warm as toast” 
during the coldest blasts of winter is indeed a 
problem. And, at the soaring price of coal, it 
is a very important one. 


How you solve the problem depends upon 
how well acquainted you become with the 
Dunham Vapor Heating System. 


The Dunham System makes every ounce 
of coal count. It prevents overheating as well 
as underheating. It quickly and silently de- 








How Will You Solve 
This All-Important Problem? 


livers the heat-giving vapor to all the radiators, 
and it gets every bit of heat out of the vapor. 


Silent heating means more than mere com- 
fort—it means economy. Knocking and pound- 
ing in radiators, 
hissing air-valves 
and spurting water 
mean wasted heat- 
units. The Dun- 
ham Radiator 
Trap prevents these wastes. 





The Dunham System automatically regu- 
lates the dampers. At bedtime a Dunhamized 
heating system automatically cools down; at 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 
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; 


getting-up time it automatically raises the 
temperature to normal. No going to the 
cellar—merely set the Dunham Thermostat 
as you would an alarm clock. 


The Dunham 
System maintains 
the temperature of 
the home auto- 
matically at either 
one of two prede- 
termined levels—with the minimum of atten- 
tion—for it operates the boiler throughout the 
day and night, eliminating all care except put- 
ting in the coal and taking out the ashes. 


Home builders, tenants, real estate men, contractors and others should 
read our latest book—*‘Dunham Heating for the Home.” _ It is gratis. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 





The DUNHAM 








° BRANCHES : Salt Lake Cit 
Bost Salt e v 
Radiator Trap i | Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth Spokane 
The Dunham Radiator Trap is the Albany Pittsburgh aisville Des Moines Dallas Portland, Ore. 
ardian of the bin. It is one of the Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Seattle 
Fandamentals of enero a Pa Washington, D.C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeles 
lo kno world over to heat- 
ion. engineers pony the device that , revel. Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
tionize: steam ting ading 
a architects aeleraiane use it. BRANCH OFFICES: wae 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 
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GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishes and finishes 
in one operation. Imparts a 
thin, cove aceres coat over var- 
nish greatly prolonging its - ah 
and beauty. snot gath er 
dust or show finger prints. 
With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid you can quickly and 
permanently remove that blu- 
ish, cloudy film from your 
piano, victrola and mahogany 
furniture. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid—we will prepay 
the express charges to all 
points East of the Rockies. 





If you are interested in home beautifying send for 
our booklet. It gives practical suggestions on how to 
make your home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept.HB9RACINE, WIS. 























“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


"™"g) A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 92x12 
B inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architecture. 
Practical information. Estimates of 
cost. Floor plans with all dimen- 
~ sions. Special sketches. 

Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Breadway, New York City 

















THis device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
Maintains exactly the degree you desire day and 
night — saves fuel and many steps—a marvel of con- 


venience. oy fo WNEAROLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works perfectly 
with any kind of heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Av. Se. Minneapolis, Minn. 








The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes 

Each “number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
- On all news-stands 25c copy. 
‘Twelve big house bu‘lding numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan 
1® Plans of Bungatows 175 Plans estg. below $6000. 
104 Plans estg. below — 1 “over ». 
“ Cement and Brick. 

75 4) 6 “ $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
ini EITH’S, 977 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., polis, Minn. 

















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, eye it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 















NOVEL flash-light candlestick has made 

its appearance. It is about,7 inches high, 
made of light weight metal finished to repre- 
sent old ivory. There is a little battery which 
fits inside and a small glass bulb on top. It is 
lighted by pushing a little lever just above the 
handle and is very convenient for night use, 
especially when there are no matches near at 
hand. The price is $1.50. Extra batteries 
may be purchased. [264] 


ONE of the most attractive lamps—really 
a wooden candlestick—electrified, and 
painted in delicate flowers twined with a pale 
blue ribbon, has a parchment shade designed 
like a Chinese hat, pointed at the top. It is 
tinted a delicate blue at the top shading into 
cream color at the bottom and has the same 
lovely blue ribbon and flowers for a border. 
The shade is a bit transparent and the light 
shining through shows the flowers to advan- 
tage giving a charming effect. The price is $15. 
Eee [265] 

UITE the newest and prettiest flower 
holder shown in an exclusive specialty shop 

is a pond lily made of glass. They come in 
lovely shades of blue, purple, yellow or pink 
with green leaves and are wonderfully pretty 
in a white vase. They are particularly attract- 
ive in alow white Japanese flower bowl. [266] 


“THIS is the time when America expects 
every woman to do her duty.” Perhaps 

a book just published, entitled ‘‘ Household 
Organization for War Service,” by Thette 
Quay Franks, will furnish suggestions to many 
who are anxious to do their part, and yet do 
not know just how to start. The book is 
prettily bound and the author is an authority 
on efficiency in the household. The price is 
only $1. [267] 


ROUND glass sandwich trays painted under- 

neath in the new style are most artistic. 
The tray I noticed had an inch border of 
yellow, and scattered over the top and handle 
in the centre were dainty flowers to harmonize. 
The effect was most attractive, and would be 
sure to please the fastidious. The price was 


$4. [268] 


A KULOFF Adjustable Portable Shower is 

a great improvement over the old-fash- 
ioned high shower. 
any faucet and as it is designed in three jointed 
sections, may be instantly adjusted to any 
desired position or height, either as an over- 
head or horizontal spray. By unscrewing an 
outlet plug, water may be run in the tub as 
usual. When traveling it takes but a minute 
to detach it and take it with you. It is 
well made of brass and nickel plated, and the 
only adjustable shower on the market. The 
price is $6. 50 [269] 
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can best be obtained by mariage om, one 
eople who manufacture 
URNITURE i is made in our own eat 
Weship daily direct to all parts of the country beautiful 
pieces in antique walnut and old Venetian colorings. 
Do not compromise when you can have things as 
they ought to be. 
Send for valuable Catalogue ‘‘ E-9,” or call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue— 4th Floor 


DE ee oT rs 
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YOUR CASEMENTS 


Will stay where you want 

















them if you use the 


Wilkins Casement Adjuster 


Safe and convenient. Simple in 








a % application and operation. 
Write for description and prices 





GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 North Clark Street, Chicago 








HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; He ¥ 

ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘Free Hand Cooking. **10c.; ‘*Food Values,’’10c. ; ‘* Five- 
Cent Meals,’’10c.; 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Illl. 


, House Planning, Manage- 


“The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances, *"16¢. 





When you require anything of a special nature in brass or 


bronze, write to the 
HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
114 East 28th St., New York City 


Our booklet outlines our work and service. Write for it 

















It is easily adjusted to | 























Economy and Beauty Combine in 


-FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Interwovens 


(Woven Wall Coverings) 


Economical because of their extreme dura- 
bility. They outwear many times the best 
wall papers. Dignified, beautiful, they give 
an air of refinement to any room. They have 
a beautiful silken sheen that combines har- 
moniously with the characteristic patterns 
and wide variety of fast-to-light shades. 


Write forsamples. Tell us your 
requirements, we will help you 
with your decorating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Every Home Owner Siee-@ Ry | i 
and Builder i |) ia “i Ty 
should consider ” i Wal) so" 


NO 
The Trenton Potteries Comput 


i NOISE 
Bathrooms of Chaat 


In the first place, we want you to appreciate that 
our products are American Premier Products in 


their line. The matter of cost is unimportant 
compared with the ultimate satisfaction to you from the pos- 
session of superior material. Always remember the labor charge, 











The SI-WEL-CLO Ordinary Type of 
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a big item of the entire cost, is the same in cheap, useless 


material as upon the best. 


To the uninitiated, plumbing fixtures all look alike— 
the difference is one of years. Almost any fixture 
is good for a year or two, but after that you will 
conclude that the best is none too good. 


All fixtures are white. The surface 
glazed? Yes. But, The Trenton 
Potteries Company China Fixtures 
have the enamel baked on a clay 
body—very different from what 
you may get on a cheaper fixture 
(very little cheaper). 

Clay products differ. A manufac- 
turer who skimps the baking has 
a glaze that is soft. We guarantee 
our ware is subjected to heat of not 


less than 2400 degrees, often more. 
It means the hardest possible sur- 
face and the hardest possible ware 
beneath the surface. It means years 
of service after poorer made plumb- 
ing fixtures are defaced and ham- 
mered beyond recognition. 


Naturally, you pay a little more 
for such fixtures. They cost more 
to produce; but your bathroom 
and kitchen look so much better. 


It’s true home insurance to secure The Trenton Potteries 


Write for our in- 
teresting and in- 
structive booklet, 
“Bathrooms of glaze. 
Character.” It 
shows how to plan 
your bathroom 
and arrange your 
fixtures. Ask for 
Booklet P- }1, 


All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures. Tell any plumber you want 
them and look for the trade-mark stamped under the 


Water Closet 


12) © 





Water Surface 
(Represented by solid black) 
The fouling surface in a water closet is but 
one difference between a scientifically con- 
structed bowl (the Si-wel-clo) and the ordi- 
nary type. The bow! of the Si-wel-clo is always 
clean and free from soil. 











Seal and Water Teiiiay 
(Represented by solid black) 
The Silent Si-wel-clo has other advantages 
besides its quiet operation. It has a much 
deeper water-seal—guard against sewer gas; 
a much larger trap-way, preventing stoppage ; 
and a syphon auxiliary, w causes the 
closet to flush more rapidly and positively. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. - 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 


Card and information—frec. 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings —Technical Paints 














WONDER-AMIST 


SPRAY ed B DRY 


niture, Hardwoo 
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“Try It Today 








EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY, IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 














HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Do away with all Rte t troubles, ee and egy mech oe 
or 





go hand in hand 
house. Whether you want to Sect a cottage, garage, play 
house, poultry house or what-not, you'll find *‘just the th’ ng 
pictured in the Hodgson catalog. These houses are shippe 

to you in painted sections well finished and all ready to Beit 
together. Youcan put up any Hodgson house yourself—in a 
jiffy. Send for catalog. 


E.F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 




















IMPORTANT 


The Housekeeper who once knows of the com- 
fort and convenience of adjusting outside shut- 
ters without opening windows or raising screens, 
will not wait a moment to install the 


MALLORY 
SHUTTER WORKER 


Operated inside the room 

No trouble in wind or storm—no banging 
or breaking of slats—does away with the 
usual annoyances of old-fashioned fix- 
tures and only costs a trifle more. 

Thousands in use, endorsed by archi- 
tects. Easily put on any kind of new or 
old dwelling. 

Drop us a postal now for full informa- 
tion and get all the benefit of your out- 
side shutters. 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 























WONDERFULLY artistic pottery vases 
and candlesticks made in Capri, Italy, are 
shown in an exclusive shop, in all sorts of 
charming Greek designs. One represents an 
urn with flaring scalloped edge and handles on 
either side. Another has a _ round base, 
scalloped top and square handles, and costs 
$7.50. Others are round and squatty with 
handles. The candlesticks range from 7” 
21” in height and cost from $1 to $15. They 
have large handles and are very stunning. 
The colors are soft yellow, blue, green or stone 
color. [270] 


UR boys and girls might enjoy a round, 
patriotic bean bag about five inches in 
diameter with a hole in the centre, all hand 
crocheted in red, white and blue silk. They 
are strong and well made and will afford a 
great deal of amusement. The price is $1.35. 
[271] 


AN unusually good-looking round tin tray 
with oval raised edge and handle, is tinted 
cream color and has a border of gay colored 
flowers. In the centre, seven Japanese china 
sweetmeat dishes are snugly fitted. The price 
is $12. [272] 
OLORED glass is still popular and most 
attractive for the table. In one shop a 
lovely pink set is almost irresistible. The 
nine inch centre-piece has a four-inch standard 
of white, and costs $7.50. Candlesticks with 
pink top and bottom and white stem are $12 
a pair, and little comports are $3.50 each. 
The rosy pink is most attractive on the table 
and will be sure to please the woman who loves 
pretty tableware. If one prefers a beautiful 
clear blue there is another centre-piece at the 

same price, and candlesticks at $8 a pair. 
[273] 





NEW and unusually artistic work or knit- 
ting basket is designed in the shape of a 
shopping bag, closed with two handles. It is 
stained a pretty color and trimmed with a 
bunch of hand crocheted wool flowers in con- 
trasting colors and leaves. Some are trimme 
with flowers made of beans and colored in 
wonderfully clever fashion in soft shades to 
harmonize. The baskets come in_ lovely 
shades of old blue, rose, yellow, black, lavender 
green and the 10” size is priced at $4. A 13” 
size costs $6. [274] 
UNNING face cloths for children are made 
of Turkish toweling cut in the shape of a 
cat’s head with face slightly embroidered. 
They have a strap across the back through 
which to pass the fingers, and perhaps a child, 
knowing a cat’s constant desire to wash its 
face, might be induced to follow its good 
example. There are three sizes any one of 
which costs 50 cents. [275] 
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Brass Andirons No. 408 
Fire Place 
Fixtures 
bey > nn 
raps 
Beabes, Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders: Andirons 
Fire Tools 
— i 
I Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds As for cavuige prices 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 





It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. $2,17thSt, Omaha. Neb. 


















“ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can ye you solve your building problems. 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Blde. Passaic, N. J. 

























Home ‘tt Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of a on perteinin 

to FIREPLACES and ii 
FURN TTURE, WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST,. CHICAGO 





Garages at Wholesale 


Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Plans 
free. Build your own. Prices $52 up. 
Highest grade materials supplied com- 
plete. Prompt shipment anywhere. 


100,000 customers. Send for 
FREE Garage Book. NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. vivenron: 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back = 10WA 











Book Plates, " 
Coats-of- Arms, Genealogical Bas Ree a 
research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 





For Sale Cottage and Bungalow 
At Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert Island, Maine, a nine-room 


cottage and a four-room bungalow, with wire-screened 
sleeping porch and wire-screened summer house. On 
a hillside, with beautiful mountain and sea view. Fine 
trees. Both houses furnished. 

Apply to E. W.R., 248 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Do you realize the necessity of good light in the 
garage? Good wire means good light. Use ECCO. 
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Thousands of people are 
discovering the full benefits 
of electricity. 

People who can have electric 
light won’t use anything else. 

But they are just beginning to 
understand many other uses for 
electric current about the home 
and in business. 

In every city there are men 
engaged in the electrical busi- 
ness—men who have grown up 
with it—men who understand 
electricity and the various ways 
of using it. 








Electrical contractors are 
these men of service. 

You will find them ready and 
willing to show you how to make 
electricity more and more useful 
to you. 

It will be well worth your while 
to call one of these men into your 
home or place of business, and 
get the benefit of his expert 
knowledge. 

You will be surprised to know 
how much added convenience 
and utility you can get from such 
a man at very low cost. 

Furthermore, having the work 


done by a good contractor in- 
sures its safety and permanency. 

Frequent inspection by a con- 
tractor will save you a lot of 
money and trouble in the long 
run. 

If you don’t know a good con- 
tractor, write us today and we 
will introduce one to you. 

Remember also that if you are 
putting up a new building of any 
kind, it is essential that you have 
a good architect. He will em- 
ploy electrical engineering ad- 
vice and a good electrical 
contractor for the job. 


The Electric Cable Company, to E. 43rd St., New York 
Makers of ECCO Wire for every purpose where rubber covered wire is used 


ECCO PReawteW IRE 


—the kind good architects specify and good contractors use 









































JAPANESE WOOD- 
| BLOCK PRINTS 
Reproductions of Hiroshigi, 
Utimano and others 
Choice Set of 6, $2.00 Postpaid 


HAND-CUT STENCILS 
Set of 10, $1.00 











THE LAMP SHOP 
2 Newbury Street 
Boston 

















Khe Medici Printg 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN COLOR. 
Send for free illustrated circular. Complete Catalogue, 
practically a handbook of art, is 25 cents; send stamps. 
Prints at art stores, or sent direct on approval upon request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 231 Harcourt St., Boston 


SALESROOM: PIERCE BUILDING, OPPOSITE PUBLIC LIBRARY 














CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”’ 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — 50c 
‘*WEST COAST BUNGALOWS ’”’ 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000—50c 
**LITTLE BUNGALOWS ’”’ 
31 P me vo to $1700 —25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send SI. 25 for all 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 






Architects, 





E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 


576 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 





COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. oer agi’ 4 = ne dies cut. Authority 


guaranteed. 


a GEORGE B. TODD, i Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with rec- 
ipes and directions for preparing each. 10c. 
or FREE for names of two friends. 

Am. School Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago 








ye PASE's 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10s 























SUN ROOM 
SPECIALTIES 
in FAIENCE 


Figures of artistic beauty 

that make the sun room 

something more than 

merely a room. 

THE ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY Co. 

Cincinnati - Ohio te * 


New York Office: See 24 
Architects Bldg.1)] Park Ave, 4 a 
a And 


—_— MMOLE 


















ARDBOARD rolls for linen and lace centre- 
pieces are prettily covered with cretonne 
and will be much appreciated by the careful 
house-wife. They keep the centre-piece free 
from folds or wrinkles and protect the edges as 
well. Price, 75 cents. [276] 





CONVENIENT article for a kitchen where 
space is limited, is a wooden shelf 28” x 6” 
under which is securely fastened an extension 
clothes rack. When open it is large enough 
to hold a goodly number of clothes and when 
not in use is easily folded underneath the shelf 
completely out of the way. The price is $1. 
[277] 





TRIKE up the Band” is the motto of the 

dancing sailor match box. The little 
wooden figure stands on what might be a part 
of a small ship, the matches hidden in a box 
behind him, while a piece of sand paper form- 
ing the band on his hat will be used often as a 
match scratcher.. He is both patriotic and 
useful, and costs $1. [278] 


ENGLISH prints in “Paisley” pattern 

remind one of the famous Paisley shawls 
our grandmothers used to wear. The design 
is artistically carried out on a red background 
and a well known specialty shop is showing 
them for draperies, pillows, etc. The shawls 
having been so popular, perhaps this cheaper 
substitute will be as much in demand. The 
price is only 45 cents a yard. [279] 


YYOoDEN knitting-needle tips make auseful 

and pretty gift for the knitter. They 
keep the stitches from slipping off the needle 
when one is not working, and also protect 
the points of the needles. They are decorated 
in all colors and lined with cork so they will fit 
any needle. The price is 75 cents. [280] 





ERHAPS some of our boys would like to 

possess a real shell in the form of a paper 
weight. These shells were made for the Rus- 
sian government but were rejected by inspec- 
tors as being a 500th part of an inch out of the 
way. So they have been made into paper 
weights. They are about 5 inches high and 
13 inches in diameter and stand upright on a 
small base. The price is $1. [281] 


HOUSE Beautiful subscriber has for sale a 

number of antiques which may be of interest 
to some ofour readers. A mahogany dresser, 
refinished, with new brasses, is priced at $50; 
a Sheraton card table, fluted legs, $45; gilt 
oval mirror, 3 feet by 24 inches, at $10; and 
a set of 6 Chippendale pretzel back chairs at 
$350. There is also a Chippendale mahogany 
arm chair of good lines for $50. [282] 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


~~ for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes. Vases. Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Gatoway TERRAGITA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


Use This Chest FREE 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
Sent on 
Free Trial 
For Xmas 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chest. Your choice of 90 stylesand designs 
senton 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 








Reduced 













A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes Factory 
from moths, mice,dustand damp. Distinctly Prices. 

eautiful. ‘Needed ineveryhome. Lasts for generations. | Freight 
Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday giftatgreat saving. Write | Prepaid. 





today for our greatcatalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free toyou. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 78 Statesville, N.C. 


Successtl Art Training 


New York School es 
of Fine and Applied Art| | 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. i 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster |’ 

Advertising, Normal Training, Etc. 
Circulars SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. 
2239 Broadway, New York City 


/ eRe 2° 


Ate usa pat. OFF 






























Underground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory. 
Look for our Trade-Marks 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 























Serviceable Attractions for Beautifying Home Grounds 


‘‘PERGOLAS” 


Garages with Pergola Features 
Lattice Fences - Garden Houses 


When writing enclose 10¢ in stamps and ask for ‘Cat. M-30"' 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE New YORE OFFICE 
2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 6 Kast 39th Street 
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How mechanical bracing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


restores strength to decayed trees 


HE internal woody tissue of the tree has the same func- 
tion as the bones in the human body—-structural support. 


When this has been destroyed by decay, Nature is 
helpless to restore it and the tree, if neglected, will soon suc- 
cumb to the force of the winds. And no treatment can 
permanently save it unless that treatment supplies scientific- 
ally the strength that has been lost. 


Merely to fill the cavity with cement will not answer. The 
violent swaying of trees by the winds makes correct mechan- 
ical bracing of decay-weakened cavities absolutely imperative. 


_ Correct mechanical bracing involves something more than 
just fixing bars and bolts in the cavity. 


Every tree is different, and therefore the bracing of each 
tree must differ from the bracing used in all other trees, at 
least to some extent. 

_The tree in photograph No. 1, for example, required a com- 
bination of bolts and lock-nuts, reinforcing rods, and cross- 
bolts with lock-nuts above the crotch. 

The tree in photograph No. 2 needed a backbone and rib 
arrangement of iron straps, plus torsion rods and anchors. 


The tree in photograph No. 3 required a combination of bolts 
and criss-cross bolts with lock-nuts, torsion rods and chains. 


Davey TreeSurgeons 


The tree in photograph No. 4 wasso weak that it required 
a complicated and complete system of interna! bracing, includ- 
ing cross-bolts, criss-cross bolts, iron straps, anchors, torsion 
rods, iron backbone and ribs, lock-nuts, bolts above the crotch, 
plus chains and Jag-hooks higher up. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are the only men in 
the world who are really trained 
for this work 


Every Davey Tree Surgeon is trained to the point of finished 
skill. Heis allowed no responsibility until he has conclusively 
demonstrated his fitness. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are the only Tree Surgeons officially 
endorsed by the United States Government, which engaged 
them to save the priceless trees on the Capitol grounds and 
elsewhere. 

They are the only Tree Surgeons endorsed by the thousands 
of estate owners—prominent men and women whose recom- 
mendations you can accept with complete confidence. 

And they are the only Tree Surgeons who are backed by a 
successful and responsible house, amply able to make good in 
every instance, and not needing, for the sake of temporary 
existence, to sacrifice in theslightest degree its high standards. 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Co., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 


Write today for FREE examination 
of your trees 


—and booklet, ‘‘When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon.” 
What is the real conditicn of your trees? Only the experienced 
Tree Surgeon can tell you fully and definitely. Without cost 
orobligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your place, 
and render an honest verdict regarding their condition and 
needs. Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 


409 Elm Street Kent, Ohio 
(Operating thé Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branch Offices, with telephone connection: 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 
450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hart- 
ford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. 1.; 
Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian 
Address: 22 Victoria Square, Montreal. 
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A LIVING-ROOM FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME SHOWN IN THIS ISSUE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for OCTOBER 


q If you like the first of our series of House Beautiful Homes, 
shown in this issue, you are probably wondering how the house 
would look furnished. That’s what we are going to show you 
next month. 


@ Miss Flora MacDonald, the well known interior decorator, 
has planned out the whole thing, and in the October number 
she will explain some of the possibilities in the furnishing of the 
living-room and the hall. Her ideas will be brought clearly 
before our eyes by a series of drawings made by Maurice Day 
especially for this article. 


@ Miss MacDonald will describe the kind and color of wall 
paper, draperies, rugs and upholstery that she considers suitable, 
and will tell why she has made her selections. She will choose 
furniture, lighting fixtures, even a few pieces of bric-a-brac; will 
place them in the rooms, and will tell why she places them 
where she does. In the November Number Miss MacDonald 


will furnish the dining-room and sunroom. 


@ Of course you are interested in antique furniture. Every 
home-maker is; for the modern furniture gets its best lines and 
feeling from the fine old period types. The October Number 
will contain the second of a series of articles on Period Furni- 
ture by Alice Van Leer Carrick, who writes in her characteris- 
tically interesting manner on the furniture of the time of 
William and Mary and of Queen Anne. In this article Mrs. 
Carrick will give a brief history of the period from which grew 
the types she describes and illustrates. 


q There will also be a "spread" of modern furniture. These 
pieces will do much to give one’s old furniture a fresh and varied 
look—just the kind of thing we wish when, after the heat of 
the summer is over, we begin to arrange our homes for the 
intimate living of the long winter months. 


q The Colonial, the Italian and other types of houses are well 
known and deservedly popular but the Spanish Mission type 
is worthy of more attention than it receives. Anyone planning 
to build a home of this type should read Helen Dean Bogan’s 
article in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for October. Mrs. Bogan’s 
paper is beautifully visualized by a number of photographs of 
the true old Spanish houses here in America, which embody in 
a wonderfully sympathetic way the "spirit of those laughter- 
loving, soil-loving children of the sun." 


@ The Society of Little Gardens, which started in Philadelphia, 
now has many branches. Mrs. Lindsay Patterson will tell 
next month how the Southern Branch is "doing its bit" to 


_help America feed her citizens and her allies. 


This is only part of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for October. 
If you are not a subscriber and would like to benefit from the 
magazine’s helpful information, or if you have some friend who is 
not a subscriber, why not fill out the attached coupon? 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 





—_—__—_——- 




















3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six 


months to the following: 
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American Troopships Docking in France From Leslie’s—Copyrighted by Kadel & Herbert 


The best war-pictures, 


the most war-pictures, 


Leslie's 


INustrated Weekly Newspaper 
” poten 4 1855 wr 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Every week 10c. at every news stand. 
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HE best paint manufacturers use zinc in their best 
a They have no prejudice for or against any 
ingredient of paint. They just want to make the best 
paint they know how. Long experience and exhaustive 


tests have taught them that 





New Jersey 


INC 





in paint 


adds much to its appearance 
and durability. 

Zinc carries paint deeper in- 
to the wood it protects, giving 


it a stronger, tougher texture © 


and a finer, smoother finish. 
Zinc grips into the fiber of the 
wood and anchors the paint 
film firmly down. Asa result, 
zinc decreases the cost of paint- 
ing in the best and surest way 
—by lengthening the life of 
the paint. 


If you buy prepared paint, 
get zinc paint. If your painter 
mixes his own paints, see that 
he mixes zinc in oil with his 
lead in oil. If you want to 
know the right proportion of 
each for any painting job, write 
us and we will send you our 
painting specifications worked 
out by an expert. Our book- 
let “Zinc-in-Paint’’ tells more 
about zinc. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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THE TRADESMAN-PROOF HOUSE 


RADESMAN-PROOFING a house is a 

simple process if it enters from the first 
into the architect’s calculations, and it is a 
primary condition of that ideal proposition— 
the dustproof house. 

The back entry is the Thus Far and No 
Further of the tradesman-proof house. If 
muddy feet never advance beyond this point; 
if the entry floor is of easily washed, dark red 
tile; and if the sill of the outer door is made 
adjustable to permit the free passage of sweep- 
ings, the tradesman nuisance will be reduced 
to its lowest terms. 

In the back entry then, go the meters for 
gas, water, and electricity, where inspectors 
can read them without gaining access to the 
house. Considering muddy feet and the 
occasional disastrous combination of a sham 
inspector and a stupid maid-servant who lets 
him in without a badge and fails to keep an 
eye on him, it would almost seem worth while 
to install this happy arrangement in a house 
already built with the meters down cellar. 

With a house drawn out lengthwise on the 
land, it would probably cost too much to carry 
the mains to the back. But in the modern 
type of home where the kitchen is on one side, 
not too far from the front door, the thing is 
perfectly feasible. 

An added advantage of having the meters 
accessible is that master or mistress can keep 
an eye on them to see whether they tally with 
the bills, and whether, as is sometimes the 
case, the electric meter “creeps.” 

In the entry, too, belongs the refrigerator, 
which receives its ice through the wall from 
the porch outside. Refrigerators planned 
for this arrangement are sold, or an old one 
can be adapted. If it opens on top, all that is 
necessary is the cutting of an extra window 
through which the iceman can reach in to lift 
the lid and deposit his ice. With the more 
popular style of cold-box opening like a cup- 
board, it is necessary to cut a hole through the 
house-wall and provide the refrigerator with a 
corresponding door opening at one end of the 
ice-chamber. A wooden shutter closes the 
outer opening. 

Then there’s the delivery-boy. Some of 
the newer houses have been built with delivery- 
cupboards opening through the outer wall of 
the house for receiving incoming supplies. 
One plan calls for three little doors, each fitted 
with a spring lock. In the morning all three 


*doors are left unlatched. The milkman 


deposits his bottles in one compartment, the 
grocer patronizes another, butcher or fishman 
athird. Practically the same result is attained 
by having a receiving-shelf hinged to the rail- 
ing of the screened cooling-porch for summer 
use, and for cold weather, a similar shelf on the 
entry wall. Mary Bronson Hartt. 


A CORRECTION 


We wish to take this opportunity to correct 
the mistake made in the table of contents in 
the August number, in which we attributed to 
Mr. McMennamin the design of the August 
cover. This cover was designed by Mr. 
Norman Kennedy, who made that delightful 
cover for us in April last. 
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‘‘How many people who talk and write ture of the blue-gray tide flowing toward 
about war would have the courage to face a Siberia; the figures that stand forth from the 
minute, fractional part of the reality under- throng —the Bukowina schoolmaster, the 
lying war’s inherited romance?” Luxembourg Jew, the counts and peasants; 
: ; the piles of letters and telegrams following 
This sentence from a Collier Bt og article the prisoners hither and yon. Consider the 
indicates more or less exactly Collier’s aim impression of the author’s whole experience 
in covering the Great War. which, by very restraint, he succeeds in 
Not that we design to concoct gratuitous printing on your memory as of something 
horror, or destroy belief that this war con- you have encountered. 
tains the heroism, thrills and eye-filling pan- Or “Cannon Fodder,” a flashlight on the 
oply which poets would make us think are meaning of war as seen in a Budapest hos- 
the salient facts of all war. pital. Or that thought-impelling picture of 


the interchange of Austrian and Russian 
wounded outside of Stockholm on a May 
morning. 

This, we repeat, is the Collier ideal in war 
reporting — timeliness, combined with the 
ability to see things as they are, clear think- 
ing and art in writing—which gives the result 
some of the qualities of literature. 


Collier’s has simply aimed to tell its readers 
what war really 1s. 


Any observer, of course, can fill pages with 
bombardments, charges, retreats, estimates 
of losses and gains. But here, as always, it 
takes the man who is at once keen visioned, 
of wide experience and understanding and an 
artist to create that sense of physical contact 


with this amazing thing oversea for which Collier’s feels that by giving Americans the 
we have felt Collier readers were eager. actual touch of war, its sounds, its smells, 
: telling how it acts, how soldiers die—war 
Therefore we have constantly given them with all its heroism but stripped of glamour— 
such things as Burgess s “How Fear Came to it is helping teach Americans not cravenly to 
Paris , Gibbor s “The Gate of Germany ; shrink from war but rather to think more 
Camp’s “The Dark Frame of War”; Arthur deeply and, out of awakened national con- 
Ruhl’s ‘ Rumania Learns What War Is,”’ sciousness, to consider why wars happen and 
Russia’s War Prisoners,” ‘‘Cannon Fodder. how the things that make them happen can 
Take Ruhl’s work as an example of war be changed. 
reporting that realizes the Collier ideal. This is another way in which Collier’s earns 
Consider ‘‘Russia’s War Prisoners,” that pic- the right to its title “The National Weekly.” 
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You will be glad to see that Mr. Frank 

E. Dock’s House Beautiful Prize House 
at Springfield, Ohio, has got its windows in. 
When a house gets its windows in, it looks 
as though it were going to be ready to get 
its owners in and to shelter them and make 
them comfortable and to do everything in 
its power to attach them to it, so that the 
old words shall take on new meaning as 
they say, ‘Well, after all, there’s no place 
like home.” 

Some of our readers who have also chosen 
the House Beautiful Prize House as the 
model for their home, have written to us that we needn’t have gone 
way to Ohio to get pictures of our Prize House abuilding, that our 
own Massachusetts has more than one. Well, it’s a good house, and 
we are glad to see pictures of it from any state in the Union. And 
when we begin to get photographs from our readers who are building 
the house that is shown on the cover of this issue and in the body of the 
magazine, and which is the first in a contemplated series of houses de- 
signed especially for THE House BEAUTIFUL, we shall print those 
photographs, too, and let you see how the first of the House Beau- 
tiful Homes looks as it grows from cellar to ridge-pole. 

In this number of THE House BEAUTIFUL, you will find a new depart- 
ment, or rather, a department new to THE House BEautTiFUL, for 
it isn’t a new department:—Home Problems, conducted by Miss 








Elizabeth McCracken, has been for years 
the very living centre of the magazine, 
Home Progress, published by Houghton 
Mifflin and Company. 

Home Progress, like many another maga- 
zine these days, found that the conditions 
brought about by the Great War—the cost 
of paper, of ink, of labor—made its further 
publication a financial impossibility. But 
it had too much inherent life to cease en- 
tirely to exist: Home. Progress will no longer 
appear under its own name, but has become 
part of THe House BeautiFut, thereby 
considerably increasing the number of our readers, and giving us an 
opportunity to extend the scope of THE House BEAUTIFUL to embrace 
the consideration of subjects that concern the family in the home, 
the family, that strong, sensitive, delicately adjusted organism that 
gives rise to the infinite and interesting problems that grow out of the 
inter-relation of varied characters and ages, of different sexes and 
temperaments living together under one roof. 

Turn to this department of Home Problems and you will see what 
it has meant to the readers of Home Progress—and what, we hope, it 
will continue to mean to them—and come to mean to you. 

We welcome you, Home Progress Readers, to THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
May you feel as much at home with Miss McCracken in our pages 
as you did in those of Home Progress 
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This old house at Andover, Massachusetts, like many other old houses throughout New England, is a beautiful 
proof of the many excellent characteristics of White Pine. Even when unpainted, White Pine preserves the close 
joints of the most exact carpentry. 
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NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 


Their Characteristics—Different Woods for Different Pur- 
poses—A Little General Caution and Advice for the Builder 


T some stage of the proceedings, the 

prospective builder becomes involved 
in the question of woods, and very often 
makes the mistake of striving vainly to 
discover which is the “best” wood to use. 
In the matter of relative merit in woods, 
there is little to choose, apart from econ- 
omy, after definite thought has been given 
to the all-important question of purpose. 
Different woods are advisable for different 
purposes, and it is the intention of this 
article to point out, in a necessarily brief 
form, the distinguishing features of sev- 
eral woods commonly used in building, 
and to state, as well, the uses to which 
each is best adapted. Greater emphasis 
will be placed upon woods for interior 
uses, than upon those for exterior uses, 
because the former predominate in variety, 
and usually involve a greater considera- 
tion of detail. 

By reason of the physical structure of 
wood, there is no such thing as a wood 
which will not warp, under certain con- 
ditions. All woods used for building 
purposes are subjected to two processes 
which have the effect of minimizing the 
wood’s natural tendency to warp, shrink 
or swell, and the thoroughness with which 
these processes are carried through will 
have considerable bearing upon the fin- 
ished work. Wood, being of cellular 
construction, is naturally porous, and in 
its “green” or fresh-cut state, every pore 
contains a certain amount of sap and 
moisture. 

The lumber-mill, however, upon receiv- 
ing the wood from the forest, first stacks 
it, with due provision for air-circulation, 
in yards or open sheds where it may be- 
come “seasoned” for six months or more 
before being kiln dried. The dry-kiln is 


By C. MATLACK PRICE 


a means of carrying on artificially the 
process of evaporation begun by natural 
seasoning. The heat of the kiln forces as 
much moisture as may be extracted from 
the wood without reducing it to charcoal, 
and after this has been done, the wood is 


kept in relatively dry storage in order that 


it may remain as free from re-absorption 
of moisture as possible. 

It will be seen from the above that any 
wood must shrink when its cells are 
emptied of moisture, and will likewise 
swell if these cells are re-filled with 
moisture—and this contraction and expan- 
sion will take place regardless of the kind 
of wood, and regardless of the care with 
which it has been seasoned and kiln dried. 

The caution to the prospective builder 
lies here: he must not be impatient to have 
the interior trim, especially doors and 
panelling, set in a house which is still 
damp with new plaster, or because of 
unglazed window openings. A month or 
more may elapse before the interiors are 
sufficiently dry to allow of the setting of 
the trim, but the time allowed is more 
than saved in the avoidance of future 
trouble. If finished woodwork is re- 
ceived from the mill and stored in the new 
hhouse while plaster is still damp, and 
before artificial heat has thoroughly dried 
the interiors, this woodwork—doors, 
panelling, door-trim, window-mouldings, 
baseboard and shelving—all carefully 
dried-out by seasoning and kiln-drying, 
will inevitably absorb a certain amount of 
moisture, and swell accordingly. In this 
condition, then, the carpenters are re- 
quired to cut, join and set the woodwork, 
and though they may do this in a thor- 
oughly workmanlike manner, their good 
work will be distressingly undone as soon 
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as the house dries out and furnace or 
steam heat is installed. Joints will then 
open, as the wood contracts, panels will 
shrink, doors will cease to fit their open- 
ings, and the whole appearance of the 
interiors will suffer irreparably. 

Even when interior woodwork is set in 
a relatively dry interior, it is well to apply 
the priming coat as soon as possible for 
all trim that is to be painted or enamelled, 
and filler for trim that is to be stained, 
and careful builders will “back-paint” all 
panelling and other trim with special 
waterproof lead paint—especially such 
trim as is set against brick walls, where 
moisture will inevitably draw through. 
Even a very light degree of moisture will 
warp woodwork, if one side is exposed to 
this moisture while the other side is dry. 

In the matter of “selected stock” in 
any kind of wood, it is well to remember 
that most commonly used woods, espe- 
cially those used for flooring, are marketed 
in several “grades.” The architects’ 
specifications must be carefully worded in 
all clauses relating to woods, and the 
safest means of securing exactly what is 
wanted will generally be found to base the 
specifications on an actual sample, stating 
that “all stock supplied and set for this 
portion of the work shall be strictly in 
accordance with sample in possession of 
the architect, who reserves the right to 
reject any or all stock which is not in strict 
conformity with this sample.” 

Wood specified “selected’”’ is under- 
stood to be free of all such defects as 
knots, “checks,” or other physical im- 
perfections, and should further be speci- 
fied as “edge” grain, “slash’”’ grain or 
“selected for figure,’’ according to the 
nature of its intended use in the building. 


Copyright, 1917, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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A living-room in Cypress. Overmantel in “‘sugi’” finish. 


Allowing for differences which are 
apparent even in woods of the same name 
in different localities, the prospective 
builder will do well to secure, through his 
architect, samples of the actual stock to 
be used, supplied by the lumber dealer 
who will furnish the material when the 
house is erected. There are several advan- 
tages in securing such samples, not only 
as a means of verifying the contract- 
ors’ fulfillment of the specifications, but 
in the later consideration of finish. 
Certain progressive manufacturers 
of paints, stains, varnishes and 
enamels now undertake to receive 
such samples of interior woodwork 
from prospective builders, and to 
finish these samples as required, 
returning them together with accu- 
rate specifications for the applica- 
tion of the finish, as an aid to the 
architect and a service to the 
owner, who may thus be assured 
of the attainment of a result which 
will coincide exactly with his taste 
and desire. 


CyPRESS 





One of the most popular of ‘“‘gen- 
eral utility” woods in this country 
is cypress, which finds wide favor 
not only because of its agreeable 
appearance and remarkable adap- 
tability, but also because of its 
relatively low cost. 

For the sake of comparison and 
clearness, the woods discussed in 
this paper will be uniformly con- 
sidered upon their points of adapt- 


ability for different uses: their This picture gives a good idea of the hard, close, fine texture of 


appearance, the manner in which 
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lent choice for exterior trim, and its non-resinous 
properties make it a safe base for paint, or for 
the exterior stains now widely favored for bun- 
galows and small bungalow cottages. 

As an interior wood, cypress possesses the 
recommendation of being readily workable, and 
rich in diversity of natural grain. For panels, 
infinite variety and interest is to be found in the 
curly grains, while “edge” grains and “slash” 
grains are the better choice for the stiles and 
rails of panelling, and for general trim, shelves 
and the like. Cypress conforms well with the 
present tendency toward plain, flat door and 
window trim in place of the type elaborately 
built up of mouldings. Especially is this true of 
bungalows and the smaller houses of simple char- 
acter, for which kind of work the natural grain 
of the wood, brought out by a transparent stain, 
has greater decorative and architectural value 
than any composition of mouldings. 

In the matter of finish, cypress has been found 
excellently adaptable. In all cases where wood- 
work has been constructed of cypress selected 
for grain and figure, emphasis of this by means 
of transparent stains is by all means to be 

preferred to any use of paint. Where an 


they may be finished, and lastly their inconspicuous grain has been used, how- 


availability. 


ever, and where the decorative scheme 
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Cypress commends itself as a wood of 
equal service for exterior and interior use. 
Sometimes called “The Wood Eternal,” 
its use for shingles has been extensive and 
of long standing, and many of the most 
ancient landmarks of this country offer 
ample testimony to the lasting qualities of 
cypress shingles. Relatively impervious 
to decay, cypress will be found an excel- 


calls for woodwork in paint or enamel, the 
non-resinous nature of cypress consti- 
tutes it an admirable base for such treat- 
ment. 

Two methods of staining cypress find 
equal favor: the first consisting of the use 
of a “penetrating” stain, which will give 
an even tone to the woodwork without 
concealing the grain; the second method 





Gum Wood. 


bringing out the harder parts of the 
grain by rubbing the stain off soon 
after its application. In either 
case, the finishing coat may be of 
shellac or wax, the latter desirable 
where a “flat” surface is required. 

For overmantel panels, or for 
the naturalistic decoration of any 
other panelled space, cypress offers 
a unique opportunity in its possi- 
bilities for what is called the ‘‘sugi” 
finish. The name is taken from 
that of the Japanese wood, used 
by Japanese craftsmen for the 
execution of their highly decora- 
tive “driftwood” treatments. The 
“sugi” finish for cypress consists 
of charring the soft portions of the 
grain of a richly decorative nat- 
ural figure, with a gasolene torch, 
and removing this charred portion 
with a stiff wire-bristle brush so 
that the hard portions of the grain 
stand out in strong relief. A “‘sugi” 
panel, executed from a piece of 
cypress selected for the interest of 
its grain, possesses, when stained, 
the peculiar decorative value of a 
rare piece of ancient Oriental crafts- 
manship and artistry. 


si satiate at 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Pines which are native to this country range 
through twelve varieties of soft pines and 
twenty-one varieties of hard pines, many of 
which afford large quantities of building wood 
suited to different requirements. 

The minor varieties embraced in the trade 
name of “Southern Yellow Pine” find wide 
recommendation throughout the country as 
material both easily obtainable and reasonable 
in cost for the complete construction of a 
building. Southern yellow pine holds high aver- 
ages of strength, durability, workability and 
beauty, making it a safe and intelligent choice 
for every part of a house. The general run of 


straight-grain yellow pine is used for both ex- ' 


terior and interior trim and mouldings, as well as 
for flooring and ceiling, while the selected grains, 
showing intricate and highly decorative figuring, 
are effectively used for the panelling of doors 
and walls. : 

While the durability and low initial cost of 
yellow pine for flooring has been a general rec- 
ommendation for its use, in the “edge-grain” 
milling of the lumber, its pronounced yellow color 
has sometimes led to a choice of other woods. 
This, however, is not necessary, and a yellow 
pine floor may be brought to any de- 
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The adaptability of Redwood to a wide variety of stains and other finishes makes it widely 
popular with Western home builders. 





sired color by the use of a stain. 

In appearance, yellow pine possesses a 
remarkable degree of character and 
variety for a distinctly inexpensive wood, 
and its natural grain and figure may be 
attractively emphasized by the applica- 


brushed on in a thin coat, will rapidly 
dry to a hard undercoating which deeply 
penetrates the wood. Where white, or 
any light tinted scheme of painting is 
involved, a thin coat of white shellac 
should be applied over the priming coat, 





tion of stains. Southern yellow pine 
takes and holds perfectly all properly 
prepared paints, stains, enamels and 
varnishes. In exterior work, no paint 
should be applied on yellow pine in 
damp weather, and, preferably, 
should be allowed to weather. All 
knots and sap-streaks should be 
given a coat of turpentine within 
an hour of being given the first, or 
priming coat, of lead and zinc 
paint. The second and third coats 
of paint may consist of standard 
prepared house paints, though good 
painters prefer to give yellow pine 
three thin coats rather than two 
heavy coats. 

Interior woodwork of yellow pine 
should be cleaned and sandpapered, 
and knots or sappy spots brushed 
with turpentine before the first coat 
is applied, and this should consist 
of a good quality prepared paint, 
with zinc or lead base. With this 
foundation, the painter can proceed 
with the application of any good 
quality prepared paint made by a 
manufacturer of recognized repu- 
tation. The mixture most advis- 
able will be found to consist of 
three pints of turpentine to one 
gallon of the prepared paint, 
which, thoroughly stirred, and 


after which three coats of paint of the de- 
sired color will achieve the result required. 

For an enamel treatment, the same 
preliminaries are 


necessary—cleaning, 





An attractive example of Southern Yellow Pine in an enamel finish. 


brushing knots with turpentine, and 
priming and coating with shellac—after 
which two coats of “flat finish” or pre- 
pared white paint are called for, followed 
by a third of half-paint and half-enamel. 
Each coat, after becoming thoroughly dry, 
should be sand papered before the appli- 
cation of the next coat. Where an 
exceedingly high finish is desired, the 
coats of enamel may be rubbed with water 
and powdered pumice stone, and 
finished with a last and very 
smoothly brushed coat of enamel. 

Where so-called “natural fin- 
ishes”’ are desired, yellow pine will 
be found to afford a wide oppor- 
tunity, the warm color of the wood 
itself adding considerably to the 
mellowness and richness of any 
colored stain which is applied. 
Manufacturers of stains, especially 
of such stains as are often used by 
amateurs, have prepared simple but 
complete specifications for the fin- 
ishing of such woods as yellow pine 
and cypress, which are often used 
in such “home carpentry” as the 
building of shelves and simple, 
built-in and detached furniture. 
All those who contemplate such 
work will do well to secure the sim- 
ple but necessary instructions and 
specifications provided by the 
better paint manufacturers, as 
well as those which may be ob- 
tained through the service bureaus 
of the different woods. 

One special use of yellow pine 
which deserves mention here is its 
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use for kitchen woodwork, where the vapors 
of cooking tend to penetrate a soft or porous 
wood, rendering it comparatively unsani- 
tary. The equipment and finishing of the 
kitchen has become a matter of greater 
concern of late, and more than mere pass- 
ing consideration is now given to its 
details of efficiency and __ sanitation. 
Southern yellow pine has a dense, even 
texture, and a consistency which becomes 
more dense and hard with age, while its 
excellence as a base for enamel further 
recommends it as a highly desirable wood 
to specify for kitchen 
finish. 


WHITE PINE 


Another pine of wide 
and time-honored use 
is the variety generally 
known as “White 
Pine,” which has stood 
the test of three cen- 
turies of building in 
this country. 

No. specific claims 
are made for its use in 
interior finish, since it 
has no distinctive 
grain or figure, and 
may serve only as a 
base for paint or 
enamel, but for ex- 
terior use it is to be 
highly recommended 
as a wood of general 
availability, and one 
which will not shrink, 
swell, crack, split, twist, 
warp or rot. Even 
when unpainted, white pine preserves the 
close joints of the most exact carpentry, as 
is evidenced by many of the earliest Colo- 
nial dwellings in this country in which 
sidings, cornices, door and window trim 
and elaborately moulded doorways, col- 
umns and other exterior details are still 
in a fine state of preservation. 

White pine, although soft and excep- 
tionally easy to work and carve, is strong, 
and stays in place because of the thor- 
oughness and rapidity with which it sea- 
sons. It hasnot been found as serviceable 
a wood for shingles as cedar or cypress, but 
for all other exterior work, it is peculiarly 
adaptable and recommendable—for siding 
and corner-boards; window sash, frames 
and casing; outside doors, door-frames 
and casings; outside blinds; all exposed 
porch and balcony construction; cornice 
boards, mouldings, brackets, and other 
exterior ornaments. Some “outside” 





woods quote lower cost per thousand feet 
than white pine, but one very important 
point in relative economy may readily 
be overlooked—low cost of working, in 
which white pine has often been found to 


effect a greater saving in labor bills than 
its excess cost in the lumber bill. 


Oak 


. Of all building woods, oak, perhaps, 
conveys by its name a host of more vivid 
impressions, than any other—impressions, 


to be sure, which are more “literary” 


than “technical.”’ We think of old oak- 


panelled interiors; of the days of old 
romantic building and old romantic living 
of the Elizabethan period, England’s 
“Age of Oak’’; of staunch oak furniture, 






} 
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A beautiful library finished in Birch in the home of Mr. F. L. W. Richardson, the Boston architect. 


mellowed by time; of sturdy half-tim- 
bered houses. 

It may rightly be said, however, that 
the actual physical properties of oak, as 
well as its historic lineage as a building 
and cabinet wood, are not misrepresented 
by picturesque and literary tradition. 
Oak is unquestionably a splendid wood, 
expensive in itself and in its toughness to 
work—yet repaying the expenditure of 
those who can afford it by its sterling 
qualities and beautiful appearance. 

Oak is a staunch structural wood for 
framing and outdoor uses,—the best 
choice in fact, for the construction of a 
half-timbered house, and for the execu- 
tion of lasting exterior carving, such as 
grotesques or brackets. Architecturally, 
oak is best suited to style of a more or less 
rugged and craftsmanlike kind, such as 
Gothic, Tudor, Elizabethan and early 
Jacobean, when oak was the wood of most 
general use in England, and its staunch, 
straightforward character fails to suggest 
its use in any of the delicate types of 
architecture, such as the Georgian style. 

For the interior, oak is used only in 
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instances where it has been chosen for its 
wood-character, as it would be insane 
lack of economy and propriety to use such 
a wood as a base for paint or enamel, when 
there are so many woods of far less expense 
which serve as well or better. 

Apart from its interesting and effective 
texture, oak is esteemed for panelling 
because of the rich figures which are 
exposed by quarter-sawing. These fig- 
ures result not from the variations pro- 
duced in some woods by the “rings” of 
annual growth, but from “medullary 
rays.” These are more 
apparent in some 
woods than in others, 
but constitute one of 
the most conspicuous 
characteristics of oak. 
While there are some 
fifty varieties of oak in 
this country, all those 
which are milled for 
use in building, pos- 
sess similar properties, 
and merits too well 
known to require de- 
tailed exposition here. 

Like native ash, oak 
is peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to ammonia fum- 
ing processes, which 
are largely employed 
by furniture manufac- 
turers, as well as a 
wide range of stains. 
On account of its an-" 
= cient associations, as 
well as its physical 
characteristics, oak 
takes kindly to all manner of “antique” 
stains and finishes, which have been so 
perfected in both furniture and interior 
architectural woodwork that the mellow 
flavor of centuries may be convincingly 
imparted to any new work in which oak 
has been used. 

The greatest concern of the present age, 
if oak is to continue in wide use, must be 
the conservation of existing oak stands, 
and the provision for more oak timber for 
the future. Oak affords the best wood 
for architectural uses only from the old 
tree, and though its range of growth is 
naturally great in this country, large 
tracts of young trees should be set aside 
for generations of home-builders to come. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


Perhaps the growing spirit of American 
nationalism will help in directing the 
attention of our home builders to one of 
the most individually American of all 
woods—the giant California redwood. 
Used extensively throughout the far West, 
easterners have come to thoughtlessly 

(Continued on page 240) 





















































Against our American sky, often of as deep a blue as the sky of Italy, stucco walls and red tile 
roofs make a pleasing harmony. 
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First and Second Floor Plans. 
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In a dining-room, a recess the depth of the sideboard it is designed to accommodate, 
is an excellent feature. 


In the Italian Villa Style 


Mrs. Irving H. Verry’s House at Worcester, Mass. 
L. W. Briggs Company, Architects 


The Verry House, designed in the Italian Villa style, is simple in treatment and 
attracts attention through its quiet dignity and lack of ostentation. The arrange- 
ment of the garage, which forms an extension of the kitchen wing, overcomes the 
much too common fault of having the garage a detached building of inferior scale, 
and also serves as a screen to separate the service yard from the flower garden. The 
house is built with walls of hollow tile finished with rough cast stucco, and the roofs 
are covered with red shingle terra-cotta tile. 

The foundations are of concrete, and the underpinning is of the same material with 
marble chips used for the aggregate, and the exposed surfaces bush-hammered. 

With the exception of the kitchen wing and the study, the interior woodwork 
throughout is painted and enameled. The kitchen wing is finished with North 
Carolina pine and the study in fumed oak. So ; 

The bathrooms and toilet have tile wainscots and floors; all other floors are of red This staircase has both dignity and lightness. The simply 
birch finished very dark in the principal rooms. paneled dado of the hall is continued up the staircase. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE. WIR TER SUPPL? 


Root Cellars—Preserve Closets in Furnace-Heated 
Cellars—A Cold Air Box for the Apartment Kitchen 
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A standard apple box makes an excellent winter- 
storage receptacle. 





HE problem of an adequate food supply 

is by no means solved when the crops 
are grown. There has always been in 
America a tremendous loss of fruit and 
vegetable foods during autumn and win- 
ter,—a loss which might easily have been 
prevented. It is now a paramount duty 
to take every possible precaution to pre- 
serve all the produce that has been raised. 

In the old-fashioned home cellar, with 
a floor of hard moist earth, the problem 
of storing fruits and vegetables was very 
simple. Many of us remember the 
familiar features of these primitive stor- 
age rooms, thousands of which are now in 
use and solving successfully the problem 
of reducing the cost of living. In such 
cellars, it is only necessary to furnish 
boxes and bins and to stock these with 
apples, potatoes, carrots, turnips, rutaba- 
gas and other produce. ‘The lack of heat 
and the abundant moisture preserve such 
things from late autumn almost until the 
following summer. Many such cellars 
furnish better conditions for storage than 
the most up-to-date cold storage systems. 

Nowadays, however, the cellars of a 
large proportion of the better class of 
houses are cemented on floors and sides 
and contain a heating plant. This makes 
a condition which is excellent for storing 
squashes that require a fairly warm, dry 
atmosphere, but which is unpropitious 
for the great majority of fruits and vege- 
tables. The temperature is often likelv 
to rise higher than forty degrees, and the 
dryness of the air is likely to cause a rapid 
shriveling of the stored produce. Con- 
sequently, many such cellars alreadv 
possess a storage closet cut off from the 
rest of the cellar by partitions. Those 
which do not have such a storage room, 
should be provided with one. It is best 
to place it in a corner well away from the 
heating plant, and to have an outside 
window in it so that.the temperature and 
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This kitchen storage-box serves as an ice-box 
during the winter as well as a place for keeping 
fruits and vegetables. 


moisture can be regulated. A double 
wall with air space or sawdust between is 
desirable. One of the most successful of 
such storage rooms has, in addition, about 
a foot of sand laid on the concrete floor, 
serving as a bottom for the vegetable 
room and enabling the owner to keep the 
atmosphere of the room at a proper de- 
gree of moisture by occasionally sprin- 
kling the sand with water. In this little 
storage room apples, potatoes and root 
crops can be kept throughout the winter 
as successfully as in one of the. old-time, 
earthen-floored cellars. 

In such a storage closet it is easy to 
provide bins and shelves for holding 
fruits and vegetables. Some bins start- 
ing from the floor may be partially filled 
with sand for storing carrots, beets, pars- 
nips and similar roots. 

In many apartment houses, there is no 
cellar space available, and too often the 
dwellers are forced to buy all of their 
fruits and vegetables in such small quan- 
tities that they pay exorbitant prices. In 
many such homes, it is possible to con- 
struct a storage box that will hold a bushel 
or two of produce and prove helpful in 
many ways. A few years ago a serious 
attempt to solve this problem was made 
in one of the larger cities. In several 
cases a box was built below the window 
of the apartment kitchen. It was made 
of plain lumber, a bit wider than the win- 
dow and “extended into the room a foot 
or eighteen inches and came up above the 
lower window edge about an inch. As 
this box had no back it was possible to 
raise the window a trifle to cool the con- 
tents of the box. No light or ventilation 
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For the best fruit, it is worth while to wrap each 
apple in apple wraps. 


was shut off and the top of the box made 
a handy table.” There was a door in 
front, and the box served as an ice-box 
during the winter season as well as a stor- 
age place for fruits and vegetables. 

For ordinary cement cellars with a 
heating plant installed and without a 
vegetable closet, one of the best ways of 
storing vegetables is to use the ordinary 
rectangular bushel boxes in which vege- 
tables are handled by market gardeners. 
These have oval openings on two ends 
that enable one to get hold of them, and 
which also serve for ventilation. Place 
four of these boxes in a rectangle on the 
cellar floor, fill them level with vegetables, 
place over them four more boxes, and con- 
tinue in this way with as many boxes as 
one has. Over the top boxes throw a 
piece of old carpet or some burlap bags 
and, if the cellar is very dry, keep these 
burlap bags moist by occasionally pour- 
ing a little water on them. This method 
may be adopted on a smaller scale with 
even one box, and it has the advantage 
that the vegetables, as they are dug, may 
be placed in the boxes and carried directly 
to the cellar so that there is only one 
handling of the roots or tubers. 

Even without any kind of cellar, one 
can preserve a winter supply of some 
vegetables provided one has a bit of land 
on which to make a storage pit. These 
are simply shallow excavations in which 
root crops like carrots, turnips and pars- 
nips may be piled up to be covered later 
as a protection against freezing. A simple 
and serviceable pit may be made by fol- 
lowing these directions: 

Select a well drained situation prefer- 
ably in sandy soil. Excavate toa depth 
of six or eight inches and to a width of 
three or four feet, varying the length ac- 
cording to the quantity of roots to be 
stored. Now place in this the freshly dug 
roots and pile them up with sloping sides 
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Squashes require a very dry atmosphere and will 
keep much better in the modern cemented cellars 
than in the old type of earth cellars. 


so that the center rises considerably above 
the soil surface. Cover with straw, or if 
this is not available, with strong building 
paper, but never with tar paper. Throw 
over the straw a few inches of soil, but 
leave a space along the summit uncovered 
with soil. This is in order that any heat 
which is generated from the freshly stored 
roots may escape through the straw, 
which will be a sufficient protection from 
the early fall frosts. Two or three weeks 
later, cover over the summit with soil and, 
when the ground begins to freeze, add 
more soil to the whole pit so that it will be 
well protected from freezing. 


SoME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Perhaps the first general principle to 
bear in mind in planning for the saving of 
fruits and vegetables for winter and spring 
use, is that different things require differ- 
ent treatment. The conditions that will 
keep a squash perfectly from October until 
May would be fatal to the usefulness of 
a turnip or a carrot, and vice versa. In 
general there are four or five different 
types of storage requirements for the 
fruits and vegetables which most of us 
desire for winter use. 

The principal causes of the loss of fruits 
and vegetables during the storage are 
these: shriveling, sprouting and rotting. 
Shriveling is caused by the lack of mois- 
ture in the air and is especially likely to 
be serious in the case of apples and root 
crops. Sprouting is generally caused by 
too high a temperature and is likely to be 
serious in the case of root crops, potatoes 
and onions. Rotting is caused by the 
growth of fungi and is likely to be serious 





in the case of practically all stored crops, 
especially those which have bruises or 
imperfections. 

There are many sorts of organisms that 
cause decay in fruits and vegetables kept 
in storage. In some of the most serious 
cases, the organism may be present inside 
the tissues of the root or tuber and may 
develop at almost any time. This is par- 
ticularly likely to be the case with pota- 
toes produced from blighted vines and no 
treatment that one can give after harvest 
will prevent the development of the dis- 
ease. In most cases, however, the spores 
are likely to be present in the soil and to 
be taken to the storage room on the roots. 
Here they are especially likely to develop 
in any crevices in which the outer skin is 
bruised or broken. A large proportion 
of the loss from such fungi may be pre- 
vented by washing the roots thoroughly 
and then dipping them in a weak solution 
of formalin, a third of a pint to ten gallons 
of water, which serves as a germicide but 
interferes in no way with the food value of 
the roots. 

The most important point in storing 
apples is to begin right, by hand picking 
the fruit and sorting it carefully so that 
only perfect specimens without bruises, 
worm holes or scab spots are put away for 
late use. Apples require a cool, moist 
storage place where the temperature does 
not get above forty degrees. The old- 


fashioned cellar furnishes an almost ideal 
condition, provided it is not too wet. In 
such a cellar it is easy to keep the late 
kinds of apples from October until May. 
For the best fruit, it is worth while to 
wrap each apple in apple wraps which may 
be bought at very small cost from any 
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dealer in fruit supplies. Such wraps are 
readily put on and generally keep the 
fruit in better condition than when they 
are not used. 

Apples may be stored in a great variety 
of receptacles, but the standard packages 
are boxes and barrels. It is well worth 
while, even for the home supply, to have 
on hand a few dozen of the regulation 
apple boxes because this is a convenient 
size package for family use and for han- 
dling. It may be opened and the whole 
boxful used before there is any deteriora- 
tion, which is not always true of the apples 
packed in barrels. Barrels, however, 
serve admirably, provided they are headed 
up and only opened as the fruit is needed. 
When apples are packed in bins or open 
boxes, they should be picked over two or 
three times during the winter to remove 
all rotting specimens. 

It is well worth while to give the onions 
for winter use the special treatment and 
conditions they require. As soon as the 
tops ripen off, pull or dig the onions care- 
fully and, if the weather is fair, leave 
them on the ground to dry out thoroughly; 
but cover them at night to prevent freez- 
ing. If the weather is unfavorable, place 
them on the floor of porch or shed until 
they are well cured. Then get from your 
grocer as many of the slatted onion boxes 
as you need. Most grocers have plenty 
of these in their cellars, or will save them 
for you. They are largely used for ship- 
ping onions. They furnish better venti- 
lation during storage than tight boxes do. 
Place the sound bulbs in these crates and 
store in a cool, dry place with an open 
space around each crate. Pick out all 
bruised, soft or otherwise imperfect bulbs, 
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Even without any kind of a cellar, one can preserve a winter supply of some vegetables provided one has a 
bit of land on which to make a storage pit. 
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as they themselves will not keep well and 
will contaminate the others. 

Squashes will stand a higher tempera- 
ture in storage than almost anything else. 
They require a very dry atmosphere and 
will keep much better in the modern 
cemented cellars than in the old type of 
earth cellars. In the latter they gener- 
ally are all gone before Christmas, but in 
the former they may be easily kept 
until May. 

In the case of some crops, the time to 
begin to insure perfect storage is before 
the crop is planted. Stored potatoes 
which are scabby and which have not 
been properly sprayed, are much more 
likely to suffer from various kinds of de- 
cay than those which have been grown 
from seed soaked in formalin to prevent 
scab, and sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent the blighting of the leaves 
and the rotting of the tubers. Conse- 
quently, in the case of potatoes, the treat- 
ment at the time of planting, and through- 
out the growing season, is more likely to 
be helpful in bringing about successful 
storage until spring than any line of treat- 
ment that may be adopted after the crop 
has matured. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to use every care in digging and 
handling the tubers at the time of harvest. 

The root crops, such as carrots, turnips, 
rutabagas and beets, require a somewhat 
special treatment in order to keep well 
through the winter. There are two prin- 


cipal dangers in connection with the stor- 
One is that of rotting and 
In order to 


age of these. 
the other that of shriveling. 
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A bunch of chives ready for the window box. 





prevent rotting, it is desirable 
to store only unbruised speci- 
mens as well as to separate the 
roots more or less by sand or 
something similar. In order to 
prevent shriveling it is also de- 
sirable to store in sand. As 
an additional precaution against 
rot, it is worth while to soak 
the roots for a short time in a 
weak solution of formalin. This 
treatment will destroy millions 
of the spores that would be like- 
ly to cause decay. 

In digging vegetables for win- 
ter storage, it is important to 
treat them socarefully that there 
shall be no shriveling or injury 
by frosts before they are put away. One 
of the commonest causes of shriveling is 
that of digging them and allowing them 








In storing carrots, cut off the tops on a line 
with the string shown in this picture. 


to lie on top of the ground for some time 
before the leaves are cut off. Under such 
conditions evaporation from the leaves 
takes place rapidly and, as there are no 
roots connected with the soil, all of the 
water evaporated comes from the thick- 
ened root, and it comes not so much from 
the surface as from tle interior, so that 
there may easily be a decided reduction 
in the moisture content. To avoid this, 
dig only a few roots at a time and cut off 
the leaves immediately. 

Another common cause of injury to 
newly dug roots is that of leaving them 
out over night so that the surfaces are 
frosted. This may not seriously injure 
them so far as their food content is con- 
cerned but it is likely to injure their ap- 
pearance, taking away the fresh look, 
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Cut off beet tops about an inch above the beet. 


especially in the case of parsnips. Pota- 
toes, however, are really damaged to a 
serious extent by such exposure on a cold 
night. They should always be gathered 
into boxes or bags the same day that they 
are dug. 


SOME SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS 


Beets.—Dig carefully; cut off the tops and 
wash off all soil. Soak for a very short time 
in a formalin solution. Let the roots dry out 
on the surface and then pack carefully in 
boxes, making separate layers of sound roots 
without abrasions of the skin. Place an inch 
of sand between each two layers. Cover the 
top of the box with burlap or old carpet and 
moisten occasionally. 

Carrots.—Select only sound tubers without 
abrasion of the skin, with the tops properly cut 
off. Pack carefully in boxes, laying them on 
their sides in layers and covering each layer 
with a small amount of clean sand. Con- 
tinue thus until the box is filled, although it is 
better to use only boxes not more than fifteen 
inches deep. Lay over the top a piece of bur- 
lap or old carpet and, if the cellar is likely to be 
very dry, moisten this upper covering occa- 
sionally. 

Cabbage.—Store cabbages in shallow pits 
after pulling them by the roots and turning 
them upside down with all the leaves still on. 
Cover with straw and soil as recommended for 
the root pit in an earlier paragraph. A few 
cabbages may well be stored in the vegetable 
closet of the cellar. 

Potato.—Before planting the crop, soak the 
seed potatoes in a solution of formalin, one 
pint to thirty gallons of water. Spray the 
vines, whenever necessary to prevent injuries 
by insects and fungous diseases, with Bordeaux 
mixture and arsenate of lead. Dig the tubers 
carefully after the vines have ripened. Dis- 
card all which are injured or which show signs 
of rot, scab or badly discolored spots. Wash 
clean but never leave on the ground outdoors 
over night. Store in boxes, bins or barrels in a 
fairly dry, cool cellar. Pick over once or twice 
during the winter, removing all decayed tubers 
and using up any which show signs of shrivel- 
ing or other injury. 

Parsnips.—Parsnips should be stored partly 
indoors and partly in the ground where they 


(Continued on page 236) 























EATING IN 


‘TAKING your breakfast in the 

kitchen is great fun, especially, 
if you have a breakfast booth. 
We have a perfectly good dining- 
room, but we had much rather 
have our morning meal in the 
cosy kitchen. 

When we built our house we 
had the booth put up in an 
alcove. We had seen some in 
other houses and the idea ap- 
pealed to us. Ours holds four 
people with comfort, two on 
each side. The table is attached 
to the floor and is built of heavy hard 
wood, the small drop-leaves allowing 
room to get in and out. The electric 
grill can be attached in a second to its 
connection in the wall. The booth 
has proved a success, both as to utility 
and the pleasure derived. Why, the 
fun our friends have with it, is alone 
worth the trouble and cost of putting it 
in—they think breakfasting in it is such 
a lark. 

As for the person who objects to the 
odor of cooking, he is not worthy of a 
good breakfast. He is cheating in the 
real scheme of things, because man was 
meant to work before breakfast,—and 
for his breakfast. He is missing one of 
the treats of life, if he comes rushing 
down stairs in the morning, tying his 
necktie with one hand and looking at 
his watch with the other, then hastily 
swallowing whatever is put before him. 
His mind is not on the meal at all. He is 
thinking of the 7.49 express. And his 
wife is wondering if he will miss it, and 
how long he can keep up such a rush 
without getting indigestion. 
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A breakfast alcove has something of the privacy and cheer of an old 


ingle-nook. 





This alcove is large enough to accommodate not only a table and seats 


but also generous cupboards for dishes and linen. 


Eating any meal at all in the room 
where it is cooked, seems to’be a lost art. 
Our forefathers took theirs near the cook 
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A table with drop-leaves that are raised after the 
occupants of the benches are seated. 
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THE KITCHEN 


stove in the winter, you may be 
sure—or else they froze in the 
dining-room. Of course, they 
didn’t have any Colonial design 
breakfast booths and electric 
grills and percolators. Neither 
did they have to catch the 7.49 
express. 

No, breakfast is just as much 
of an event as dinner or lunch- 
eon. And there is only one way 
to make it a success—unless you 
are one of those fortunate persons 
who wake up with a good appe- 
tite—and that is an hour’s work in the 
garden, or on the lawn, at real manual 
labor. 

Sunday mornings are nicest, when we 
two are alone. The sun streams in 
through the curtains (there are two 
cunning little east windows) and makes 
everything look so cheerful. The grape- 
fruit and ham and eggs have been disposed 
of, and | am idly stirring my coffee. | 
am allowed only one cup, so | dawdle 
over it. The paper is before me, page 
one anyway. 

If | can only get her mind on something 
else, may be she will forget her dictum 
regarding my coffee allowance. 

“T see the Germans have retreated five 
miles,” | inform my wife. 

“Yes. Drink your coffee before it is 
cold.” 

“T ought to have two cups on Sunday. 
If | were in the trenches | could have as 
much coffee as | liked. They have no 
bosses as | have; only generals.” 

“They have no breakfast booths, 
either,” she answers. 

So | drink my one cup in peace. 





What this alcove lacks in size, it makes up in cushioned seats, a glass-topped 
table and a blue-bird candlestick. 
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FOR THE MAN WHO BUILDS A WOODEN HOUSE 


Choice of Site—Excavations—Foundation Walls—Brick Work 
—Lathing and Plastering—Painting—Notes on 


By RICHARD B. DERBY 


Contracts 


Epitor’s Note.—When a person has an architect, the architect furnishes the specifications and the owner follows these in following the building of bis house; but when 
an owner is building the usual wooden house without the aid of an architect, as perhaps many of our readers do, he may not find it amiss to have somethine in the way 
of a brief outline specification with definitions of unfamiliar terms. A glossary of all words or phrases will be found at the end of this article. 


SITE 


A dry or well drained location should be 
chosen or provided for. Excavating for the 
cellar may reveal springs or other sources of 
water which should be carried to dry wells or 
rain sewers by means of drains. These drains 
may be tile (for which bell tile is the best) or 
trenches underground filled with small stone. 
Where ledge is encountered, blasting becomes 
necessary. This is usually done at so much 
a cubic yard outside the contract price, if the 
work is being done by contract. 


EXCAVATIONS 


Provide for the saving of good material such 
as loam, gravel, etc., by requiring that it be 
stacked in a special place easily accessible. 
Provide for the preservation of trees, shrubs, 
etc. The best excavations extend beyond 
the outside walls of the cellar so that, in the 
first place, the wall may be a self-supporting 
one, and so that the outside of it may be filled 
against with the material which serves to 
conduct. the water to the drain. Such 
materials are broken stone and gravel, well 
tamped, with loam enough on the top to grow 
grass. Excavations for walls and footings of 
columns, piers, chimneys, etc., should be 
lower than the cellar excavation. Provide 
under this general heading of excavations, 
for dry wells, drains, and cesspool, if one is 
necessary. 


FOUNDATION WALLS 


These are commonly of stone or concrete. 
Brick is not often used except for the under- 
pinning. Twenty inches is the usual thick- 
ness for stone foundations; concrete founda- 
tions are usually made 12” thick for large 
houses, and 10” for small houses. Stone 
foundations should be laid with all of the 
stones on bed, and at least one stone in every 
10 square feet of wall surface should extend 
all the way through-the wall to make a solid 
mass. The corners and reveals should be built 
of large stone, laid with special care, and well 
bonded. A good dry wall may be laid in a 
dry site but the outside and inside should be 
pointed with cement mortar. Usually, walls 
are laid up in cement mortar throughout. 
A good average mortar is mixed as follows: 

1 part lime 

3 parts cement 

9 parts sand 
The chimneys, piers, columns, etc., for any 
house, large or small, should have footings— 
that is the foundation should be at least 6’ 
larger all around than the member supported. 
Walls, for large houses, also have footings 
but usually the walls of small houses have not. 
Such footings should, of course, be laid low 


enough so that the concrete of the cellar floor 
finishes well above the tops of them. An 
excellent concrete mixture is: 

I part cement 

2 parts sand 

4 parts gravel 
Small broken stone, which will pass through a 
2”’ ring, may be used instead of gravel. Some- 
times, concrete walls are built with wood 
forms for one side only of the wall—the other 
side being built directly against the bank of 
earth. This is a very cheap method—ade- 
quate only in a very dry site and only possible 
when the banks have no tendency to cave in. 
Concrete is laid up in layers which are usually 
1’ o” high, each succeeding layer being put 
on before the preceding one is entirely dry. 
It is a good thing to have bolts in the top of 
walls, by means of which to secure the sill in 
place. 

Concrete for cellar floors, etc., should have 
a larger proportion of cement in the mixture. 
It should be laid on a bed of stone or gravel, 
and should be at least 2’ thick. 
BRICK WORK 
Good quality sand struck brick is desirable 

in places where the brick is not exposed. 
Where the brick work is exposed, as in the 
underpinning, exposed chimneys, fireplaces, 
etc., it should be of a good quality water struck 
brick. For exposed brick work, samples 
should always be submitted, so that the owner 
can make a choice and let the contractor 
figure on using brick of the same sort. Ot 
course, some people use face brick, in which 
case, the same advice applies, the only differ- 
ence being that face brick are usually laid 
with a very narrow joint. A good mortar 
mixture for brick work is: 

I part lime 

3 parts cement 

9 parts sand 
It is well to specify the kind of bond for brick 
work. The simplest suitable bonding is the 
English method of laying several courses of 
stretchers and then a course of headers. The 
Flemish bond is a header and a stretcher for 
every course, each course breaking joints with 
the course above and below. If panels, 
mouldings, or patterns are required, thev 
should be specified beforehand, as they are 
of special and more expensive design than the 
ordinary work. Of course there are many 


kinds of bonding between the English and the . 


Flemish. If an owner is particular about his 
brick work, he will want to have something 
to say about the joint also. This may be 
constructed in a good many ways from each 
of which different effects are obtained. 
Chimneys without flue linings should al- 
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ways have walls 8” in thickness. When a 
flue lining is used, 4”’ is enough, and chimneys 
should be kept away from the wood work at 
least one inch. At the level of the rough floor, 
sheets of tin may be built into the brick work 
and lapped over the rough floors, making a 
good fire stop and providing for the uneven 
settlement of masonry and frame. The 
brick mason usually furnishes such light iron 
as is required for rough fireplaces, clean-out 
doors, thimbles, etc. Lead or copper flashings 
and counter-flashing are used where the chim- 
ney comes through the roof. The rough fire- 
places are usually built as the chimney goes 
up, and finished fireplaces built afterwards in 
the places thus provided. Brick is usually 
used for fire stopping, commonly called 
“plugging,” which means that brick is filled in 
around the top of the sills, girders, etc., to 
stop a free circulation of air through the frame 
of the house. 


LATHING AND PLASTERING 


Wood laths should be half dry spruce laid 
their thickness apart, with joints broken every 
fourth lath on the ceiling, and every eighth 
lath elsewhere. A good metal lath is No. 20 
Clinton Wire Lath. The requirements for 
sand are that it should be clean, sharp, and 
well screened. 

Hair and lime should be the equal of good, 
well-known brands. 

Plastering for small work is usually done in 
two coat work and it should go to the floor in 
all cases, not, as is frequently done, allowed to 
stop at the height of the top of the baseboard 
above the floor. 

Metal corner beads should be of Hunt or of an 
approved make equally good, and should be 
used rather than wooden beads. 

Lime and putty for the entire job should be 
slacked, screened, covered and protected from 
the air with sand, and left to mature for some 
time (two weeks is a reasonable period) before 
it is used. The hair and sand should not be 
mixed with it during that time. The hair 
should be well soaked, beaten up and worked 
wet. It will be well to require that the plas- 
terer do all patching and repairing, required 
in consequence of the other trades, and that 
he clean the mortar off the pipes, stains off 
the floors, etc. 


CARPENTRY 


The frame is the skeleton of the house and 
provides for its strength and stability. There 
are two kinds of frame, the balloon frame and 
the drop girt frame. The balloon frame 
much the cheaper and is slowly going out of 
use altogether for good house work. The 
balloon frame lacks girts which are replaced 
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by ledger boards on which the second floor 
joists rest. In the drop girt frame, posts 4” 
x 6” or 4” x 8” are set at the corners and at 
the ends of the main partitions of the house 
and are continuous from sill to plate. They 
are tennoned into the sill and the girts are 
tennoned into them. Girts are commonly 4” 
x 6” and 4” x 8”, and braces are usually 3”’ x 
4” or 4” x 6”, depending on the amount of 
strain. The usual brace is 3” x 4”. The 
sizes of the frame are usually specified by the 
town building laws if the particular town is 
near a'city. The strength of the timbers in- 
cluding the floor joists, girders, rafters, etc. 
may be readily determined by reference to a 
builders’ hand-book, such as ‘“‘Kidders,” 
which may be borrowed from any good library. 

Frames are usually of coniferous woods, 
built of species which reach local markets on 
most favorable terms. The best structural 
woods include Southern pine, Douglas fir, 
hemlock, western pine, redwood and spruce. 
While all the priftcipal parts of the frame are 
mortised and tennoned together, the joists are 
frequently notched in place and spiked; the 
studs, which should go to the main supports 
wherever possible, are snugly fitted and nailed 
in place. When onc partition is over anothers 
partition, the studs of the upper partition 
should extend down to the cap of the one below. 
Floor joists and studs should be bridged. 
Bridging for floor joists may be as light as 7” 
x 2”, although 7” x 3” is better as the nails are 
likely to split the narrower stock. Partition 
bridging is usually of the same stock as the 
studs and runs horizontally between the 
studding placed for the ordinary story height 
half way between floor and ceiling,—it is a 
good custom to bridge partitions twice in 
height,—either side of door openings. Rough 
flooring and rough boarding may be of hemlock 
stock or other inexpensive boarding, usually 
square-edged for rough floors and roof, and 
matched for walls. Hemlock has a tendency 
to warp and twist, but hemlock boards can 
be securely nailed in place. Diagonal board- 
ing is better than horizontal boarding as it 
forms a continuous fruss on either the walls, 
the roof, or the floor—as the case may be. 
Diagonal under-floors permit of laying upper- 
floors lengthway of the rooms without undue 
risk of shrinkage. 

Furring and grounds are also put on under 
the rough carpentry. All ceilings that are to 
be plastered should be furred with 7” x 2” 
stock—spaced 12” 0. c. and doubled at all 
angles in order to furnish a level surface for 
the laths. 

Three-fourths inch square spruce grounds 
are put on around all openings and at the 
baseboard for the double purpose of: guid- 
ing the plasterer and affording a nailing 
for the finish which goes on later. Partitions 
are usually built of 2’”’ x 4” studs, spaced 1’ 4” 
on centres, but it is proper to use smaller 
studs for partitions of short length and not 
too high, when it is not desired to give the full 
4” space for the studding. It is desirable 
also to use 2” x 5” or 2” x 6” studding for 
special partitions, such as those of extra height 
or those through which soil pipes are carried. 
Good sheathing paper should be put on over 
the rough floor and over the rough boarding 
on the walls of the house and dormers. The 


joints should be well lapped, and the paper on 
the walls should be equal to Black Neponset 
Water-proof Paper if a thoroughly good job 
is desired—a less expensive rosin sized paper 
is all right between the floors, unless the local 
building law requires a fireproof paper. 


OUTSIDE FINISH 


The outside finish may be pine (a choice of 
the better species) cypress, redwood, or fir. 
White pine is a favorite for sash. Redwood 
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Isometric drawing showing typical drop girt frame for 


a wooden house. 


and white or red (Washington) cedar arc 
becoming popular. Cypress shingles cost 
more, but are very durable. The best outside 
blinds and doors are of cypress, redwood, or 
the true white pine. Cypress makes good 
window frames. Cypress is likely to be used 
also for cornice, columns, pilasters and similar 
details. All the above woods make good sid- 
ing, both bevel and drop. Shingles used for 
exterior walls need not be as high grade as for 
roofs. Avoid those extra thin and wide. 


INTERIOR FINISH 


Interior finish, if to be painted or enamelled, 
should be a dense grain wood (whether hard 
or soft) and with a minimum of resin. For 
staining, all of the above woods are success- 
fully used, according to taste. Red gum, 
birch and oak are the favorite hard woods. 
Several soft species sold as “‘white wood” 
may be utilized, but lack natural grain effects. 

Interior finish should not be put on until the 
plaster is thoroughly dried. In winter, this 
must be dried out by the use of artificial heat. 
In cheap work, the windows are put in to con- 
serve the heat, but in more expensive work a 
cloth screen is used. In dry summer weather, 
nothing is better for drying than the air, al- 
though some means should be provided for 
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keeping out the rain. The next important 
thing, after making sure that the plaster is 
dry, is to make sure that the finish, also, is 
thoroughly dry. It should of course be kiln 
dried, as damp wood, or wood that has the 
sap still in it, is likely to shrink and open up 
joints. Doors particularly are likely to give 
trouble. One hardly ever gets a perfect house, 
and certainly not to start with. It is always 
necessary to ease doors, windows, drawers, 
and such. : 

After atténtion to stock, comes the skill 
with which it is put in place. Only skilled 
workmen should be employed. All azails 
should be set. All the interior finish should 
be in place before the finished floors are laid. 
The baseboard should go down on to the rough 
floor and the finished floors laid up to it. 

Flooring is of tongue and groove southern 
pine, Douglas fir, Western pine, plain or 
quartered oak, maple, birch, or beech. Tu- 
pelo also is excellent for indoor floors in the 
soft woods. Vertical grain gives much the 
best service. If wider flooring than 33’ is 
desired, it must be especially gotten out at the 
mill. The boards should be driven close 
together with a hammer and blind nailed, 
scraped, and sand-papered. 


PAINTING 


The painter should putty up all nail holes 
after applying the first coat, and should see 
that all the finish is in proper condition. He 
should not paint over imperfect woodwork. 
He should prime all outside finish likely to 
shrink much, such as window frames and other 
outside finish, and especially should cypress 
be primed as this wood shrinks more than 
most, and painting prevents undue shrinkage. 
Three coats should cover all outside painted 
woodwork. Some people get along with two 
coats, but this is not enough, unless it is in- 
tended to put a third coat on after two or 
three months. Any good ready mixed paint 
gives satisfactory results. Most painters, 
however, prefer to mix their own paint. 

Nothing can vary more in a house than the 
quality of the paint. This is partly a matter 
of the mixture for it may be assumed that all 
really good painters use good materials. 
Quality is even more a matter of the skill of 
the painter in making his mixture, and in 
applying it skillfully. The expense of paint- 
ing is in the application almost more than in 
the materials, and where materials are cheap- 
ened, it is as much for the purpose of making 
the mixture apply easily as it is to save ex- 
pense in material. It is hard work, for in- 
stance, to paint with a good lead and oil mix- 
ture but it is comparatively easy to paint with 
acheap substitute for white lead, called whiting. 

A stain finish can be procured with a coat of 
stain (commonly a coat of oil stain) and two 
thin coats of shellac. Here again, there are 
many patent finishes that are good, and there 
are many ways of getting a stain finish. It is 
best to work in close co-operation with the 
painter. Some painters are skilled in one way 
and some in another. All finish should be 
sand-papered between coats. The final coats 
are sometimes sand-papered and rubbed down 
with pumice and oil. Ordinarily, with simple 
work, these are put on with a brush and left. 
At least three coats of paint should be used on 
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inside work, and as many more as a quality of 
finish satisfactory to the owner may require. 
Finish may be either shiny or dull (commonly 
called flat). Special finishes are desirable for 
special places. Linseed oil makes a good 
kitchen floor finish. For the remainder of the 
house, there are many results possible by the 
use of stain, shellac, varnish, or wax, and a 
good painter’s advice should be sought. 
Special varnish like spar varnish is frequently 
used in such places as pantries, but wood 
counters, where hot water is used, shculd be 
finished in linseed oil. 


NOTES ON CONTRACTS 


Contracts are drawn with the general 
contractor, the plumbing contractor, and the 
wiring and heating contractors. Sometimes 
it is desirable to have all of these contracts 
under the general contract. It is then good 
business to see that all of them get to work at 
the proper time. 

Payments are usually made once a month 
and for an amount equal to about 80 per cent 
of the value of the materials and labor already 
incorporated in the work. One should make 
sure that there are no /iens against the building 
before making payments to contractors. 

The owner should take out insurance on the 
house covering all trades as his and the con- 
tractor’s interests may appear—the amount 
to be increased as the house progresses. The 
contractors should procure and pay for 
permits. 

The owner himself must sign any such 
applications as must be made to the city for 
water service, gas service, etc. Contracts 
should be so drawn that the contractor and not 
the owner is responsible for accident to em- 
ployees or the public, and for damage to 
public property. 


BALLOON FRAME 
A frame where no girts or drop girts are used, 
where the studs are continuous from sill to 
plate, and the second floor joists rest on the 
ledger boards. 


BASEBOARD 
Wood member at the floor against partition or 
outside wall. 

BLIND NAILED 


Refers to matched flooring nailed through the 
lower edge of the groove, concealing the nails. 


BRACES 
Diagonal members used in a house frame to 
stiffen it. 


BRIDGING 
Pieces cut in between floor joists or studs to 
make floor or partition rigid. 

CAPS AND SOLES 
Used in connection with partitions,—the cap 
being the horizontal piece—placed along the 
top of the s uds and resting upon them,—the 
sole being the horizontal piece placed at the 
bottom of the partitions on which the studs 
rest. 


CLEAN-OUT DOORS 
Metal doors set in chimneys at bottom of flues. 


CORNER BEADS 
Metal or wood heads placed where two plaster 
surfaces form an exterior angle, to stiffen the 
corner and form a guide for the plasterer. 


DRY WELLS 
Deep holes dug in the ground at the end of 
drains,—to take surface or roof water, filled 
with small stone and covered with sod. 


FACE BRICK 
Brick which are pressed in the mould and have 
a smooth machine-made surface 

FLASHING AND COUNTER FLASHING 
Metal used to make outside joints tight where 
rain is likely to beat in. 

FLUE LINING 


Hard burned terra-cotta tile, round square or 
rectangular in section, used to line a chimney 
flue. It comes in a variety of sizes and usually 
is 2’ o’’ pieces long. 
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Section through typical wood house frame. 


FOOTINGS 
A foundation, placed at the bottom of a wall, 
chimney or column, having a wider bearing 
surface on the ground than the member sup- 
ported. 

FURRING 
Strips of wood used to block out or down any 
part of the frame, exterior or interior, to receive 
the finished work. 


GIRDERS 
A main timber in floor framing which supports 
the floor joists. 
GIRTS 
Timbers in the outside walls of a house at top 
of first floor studs on which the floor joists rest. 
GROUNDS 
Strips of wood usually ?’ square, nailed to 


wall and partition studs, to form nailing for 
finish, and a guide for thickness of plaster. 
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GUMWOOD 
A kind of wood used for interior finish. ° 
HEADERS = 


Term applied to a brick when laid flat with end 
exposed in the surface of the wall. 
INTERIOR FINISH 
Any and all wood finish inside a house. 
JOISTS 
Floor timbers on which rough floor is laid. 
JOINTS 
Spaces between the units of a masonry wail, 
filled with mortar. 
KILN DRIED 
Dried by artificial heat in a dry house. 
LEDGER BOARDS 
Boards usually 37’ x 6” cut into inside face of 
studs on which floor timbers rest. 
LIENS 
Temporary attachments on property. 
MORTISED 
Where a cavity is cut into a piece of timber to 
receive a correspondingly shaped tennon. 
NAILS SET 
Nail heads driven slightly into wood to allow 
puttying over the heads. 
NOTCHED 
Where ends of timbers, as floor joists, are par- 
tially cut out for the purpose of levelling. 
ON BED 
Flat ways. 
PANELS 
Surfaces of brick distinguished from surround- 
ing brickwork by pattern, recess or projection. 
PLATES 


The top member of a wooden house wall on 
which the rafters rest. 


PERMITS 
Permission by authorities to perform work. 
PIERS 
A vertical mass of masonry supporting weight. 
PILASTER 
A portion of a square post projecting partly 
from a wall. 
PRIME 
First coat of paint. 
POINTED 
Joints filled up with cement. 
PUGGING . 
Filling of brick or mortar to prevent spread of 
fire. 
RAFTERS 
Timbers of a roof running from plate to ridge. 
RIFT 


Refers to floor boards sawed so that the annual 
rings are perpendicular to the face of the board. 
RAIN SEWER 
A drain used for surface water, as distinguished 
from a sanitary sewer. 
REVEALS 
Sides of openings. 
ROSIN SIZED 
Covered or treated with rosin. 
ROUGH BOARDING 
The boarding applied to the outside of the 
frame and covered with finished wall covering 
(after paper has been put on) such as clap- 
boards, shingles or siding. 
ROUGH FLOORING 
Flooring laid directly on top of floor joists, to 
which the finished floor is nailed. 
(Continued on page 234) 



























































First Floor Plan 
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Second Floor Plan 




















A House With a Home-like Charm 


The Home of Mrs. George H. Shattuck 
Topsfield, Mass. 


William G. Rantoul, Architect 


The charm of this house is of the kind that we associate with country homes in England. 
It is a house that looks as though it had grown with the growth of the family living in it. 
Such houses start with a very few rooms—the first home of the new husband and wife—and 
extra rooms are added, and wings thrown out, as the family grows and to satisfy the chang- 
ing ideas of succeeding generations. Family customs take root in such soil; holidays and 
birthdays have their due observance; furniture and china gather about them treasures of 
association and things that are not really beautiful become quaint with the passage of the 
years and become a not inharmonious note in a beautiful whole. 

In this top picture on the other page, one does not get a feeling of the distance between 
boundary wall and house that really exists, but one can get this from the first picture with 
its lawn sloping up to a level with the piazza and the door-stone at the front door. This 
stone wall with its rustic trellis for vines, its bird-house on a rustic pole, its latticed arch, 
and boundary planting of masses of hardy phlox, has a picturesque quality that is danger- 
ous to strive for but which is delightful when it “happens,” as it has here. Nature will be 
picturesque if we give her half a chance by leaving her to herself, but when we try to force 
picturesqueness upon her, she betrays our affectation, and our attempt at informality 
deceives nobody. 

A dining-room in which one might well lose the morning “blues” even before he had had 
his first cup of coffee. It shows that the informal air of the outside of the house is an out- 
growth of the informality of the inside. We like to see an easy chair in a dining-room, with 
a pillow in it, one in which a neighbor, who has run in before we have finished our meal, 
can sit and comfortably and amicably gossip—as good human neighbors should—while we 
eat in leisurely content. We like the stuffed pheasant on top of the china closet, and the 
live canaries in the sunny bay window, the thriving potted plants on the window ledge, and 
the shipshape lockers under the windows. But there’s one thing about this house—if we 
were a servant in it, we should think that the kitchen was pretty far from the dining-room. 


But that’s English, too. 
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E often wonder how much of self- 

importance there is in the pride we 
feel in our home, in our dog, in the 
geranium on our window ledge. We 
know a lady who accused her husband 
of not loving their children until they 
were old enough to reflect credit on him; and there may have 
been some truth in her soft impeachment. For our own part, 
we notice that usually, after a visit to the neighboring summer 
colony of Newport, we enter the low portal of the old farm- 
house in which we spend our summers, with a sense of relief. 
We sniff the delightful, mildewed, ratty, old farmhouse smell 


‘with a homing satisfaction, and as we prime the pump that 


had gone dry during our absence, and get out the oil can to fill 
the evening lamp, we say, “Marble House and the Astor 
Chateau may be all very well, but this is the spot for us.” 

We don’t pretend for-an instant that our place compares 
favorably with the mansions at Newpor®, but we do have a 
feeling that perhaps we have lived into it more deeply than the 
summer colonists can live into their places. There’s so little of 
our place that, somehow, we can make more of it than if it were 
larger. To make the most of what one has, to get on intimate 
terms with the commonest thing we come in contact with, would 
seem to be one of the secrets of successful living. We have a 
theory that, if one were only to look long enough at the meanest 
flower that grows, or a mere pebble, for that matter, he would 
see reflected in it the whole universe. 
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One of the most delightful characters we ever knew had this 
faculty of making the most of everything, although in his case, 
there was a grandiloquent, harmlessly ostentatious air about 
the process that added to the fun of it, while robbing it some- 
what of the mystic quality we have tried to hint at. 

Bob Sharer was an inventor by pre-natal influence. His 
improved hot air heating system was his hobby, and he could 
have furnished the most important ingredient in it himself. 
He had the power to visualize, and the power to vocalize, but 
when it came to bringing his visions to the point of material 
manifestation, there were certain practical details that bored his 
Olympian intellect. 

He had inherited enough money to keep the hot air going for 
several years, but he blew away his substance with the same 
prodigality he showed in everything, and finally he was reduced 
to moving to the country. 

Of course he said it was the charm of country life that took 
him there, the enhanced health of himself and family. And 
none of us could help feeling that he had taken a step upward 
in the world, in spite of the fact that when we visited him, 
we found a place of windows that wouldn’t shut and doors that 
wouldn’t open, of floors that creaked, a roof that leaked, a 
cellar that was a pond in spring, and a well that was usually 
dry in August. Bob informed us that the house was a real 
antique—there were few like it left in the country. 

He had gone in for raising chickens—in a purely amateur 
way, he informed us. He had utilized his artistic instinct in 
the houses he built for them—wonderfully ingenious, although 
constructed out of the rough boards that he could beg or borrow 
in the neighborhood. A chicken village it was, with little villas 
and laid-out streets, a square in the centre commanded by a 
very ornate and complete church edifice. At the feeding hours, 
Bob appeared and rang the steeple bell, and the chickens 
gathered in the square. No doubt about the sincerity of their 
devotion! 

It was worth a trip to the country to go to town with Bob. 


EDITORIALS 


MAKING THE MOST OF EVERYTHING 





The neighboring mill city was character- 


istic of its class. Somebody once said 
that it was the second ugliest city in the 
United States—and he had forgotten 
the name of the first. Not much re- 
semblance between it and New York, 
and yet Bob entered it as if he were stepping again on the Rialto. 

It was an event to go to town from the moment that you 
started. Henry, the next door neighbor, brought over the raw- 
boned horse he loaned for the expedition, trundling after it the 
old, mouldy surrey. Bob took the reins with a flourish, his wife 
settled herself proudly beside him, and as he chirruped to 
the horse, he kept up a running comment over his shoulder, 
pointing out the beauties of the little trout pond where he 
fished in spring, the strip of woods where he hunted in autumn, 
coming back from time to time with a word of praise for the 
horse. Bob said there was a great deal of Morgan in him—you 
could see that at the first glance. 

It was not very often that Bob could afford to go to town, 
even though he got the horse for nothing. City errands accu- 
mulated for weeks, and Bob’s rather sparse hair grew until he 
looked like Daniel Webster. Whenever possible he went to 
town just before some holiday or his wife’s birthday, so 
that he could get presents for her or for the children in the 
neighborhood —he didn’t want his expedition to be entirely 
utilitarian. 

As he drove up Main Street, the lone traffic policeman 
touched his hat to him, and the horse stopped from old custom 
in front of the five and ten cent store. Bob Sharer was in his 
glory now! With the expansive walk of a millionaire, he 
conducted his wife to the desk, and got a “traveller,” and then 
from counter to counter they went, buying with a lavish 
recklessness that would almost startle the looker-on. Whatever 
they wanted, and they saw, they bought. Never, in his most 
palmy days, had he been so free at Altman’s. 

In the end, the surrey was weighted down, and Bob and his 
wife were exhausted but happy—and the bill never came to 
more than six dollars. Afterwards he insisted on treating you 
to dinner—best place in town—a little Greek restaurant where 
you couldn’t spend more than forty cents. 
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The last time we accompanied the Sharers on a city pil- 
grimage, it was a stifling day in August. As we drove slowly 
back through the heavy, lifeless air, Bob drew from his pocket 
a wallet, large and important looking enough to hold a passport 
to farthest India. He opened it slowly and looked at it con- 
templatively. It was a point of honor with him never to come 
home with any money in his pocket; and there in the folds of 
the wallet, was a new five-dollar bill, crisp and provocative, 
as if it said, “Please spend me!” 

Bob gazed at the sky thoughtfully ; at the trout pond which we 
happened to be passing; at an ice-cart drawn up in the shade, 


. its driver asleep on the seat that, appropriately enough, was 
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supported by a series of bed-springs. Bob’s eyes lighted, and a 
moment later the reins were in his wife’s hands, and he had 
wakened the ice-man and was evidently dickering with him. 
Then our astounded eyes beheld Bob, forgetful of his city 
clothes, helping the ice-man carry the ice across the road. 
Cake after cake went kersplash and floated out on the waters 
of the little trout pond. 

Back to the surrey came Bob, with the expansive smile of a 
man who wishes well to all the world. 

“1 thought the fish might feel warm,” he said, with the 
simplicity that is allied with greatness. 
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HOUSE SEAUTIFG. HOMES-NO. 1 


Working Drawings and Specifications of this House May 
Be Purchased of The House Beautiful Publishing Company 
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T affords THE House BEAUTIFUL much pleasure to show its 

readers this admirable small house designed for the magazine 
by the firm of Davis and Brooks, architects, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and to announce that the plans and specifications may 
be purchased from the publication by anyone to whom the house 
appeals as just the kind of house he or she, or he and she, want 
for a home of their own. 

The house, in our opinion, has a very strong homelike quality 
both in its exterior with its brooding lines that seem to tie it 
comfortably down to the ground on which it stands, and in its 
interior which is so designed that the members of the household 
may enjoy each other’s society without any sacrifice of that indi- 
vidual privacy which is so necessary a factor in a successful home. 

The study of floor plans is an absorbing occupation for the 
prospective homemaker, and he will find that the general ar- 
rangement of this house has many interesting points. 

The house opens up well from an ample hall which serves as 
a reception-room for the casual visitor or gives desk space for 
the man of the house. 

The living-room is a large, well-proportioned room with all its 
openings symmetrically arranged and a large Colonial fire-place 
in the center of the long side of the room. It opens into the dining- 
room as well as into the hall through cased openings four feet wide, 
and opposite these openings are glass doors to the large paved 
veranda which is so designed that it can be enclosed if desired. 

The dining-room is wide enough to permit the maid to move 
‘comfortably about the table and is so designed that the furniture 
can be properly and conveniently placed. Note the circulation 
possible and yet the privacy of the room. 

The service from kitchen to dining-room is short and con- 
venient, but through an ample pantry in which there is room for 
a refrigerator that can be iced from the rear entry. 

The front door is easily reached from the kitchen and the rear 
entry to the kitchen, which is at grade, is combined with the 
cellar stairs. 

Special attention is called to the fact that if the kitchen 
chamber is to be used for a servant, a rear stairs to this chamber 
can be built over the cellar stairs. The house is excellently 
planned for the family that has found it less bothersome to 
dispense entirely with a maid than to try to get and keep one. 
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There is a kitchen closet beside the pantry and dresser, a down- 
stairs toilet with lavatory and an ample coat closet. 

The Colonial staircase is attractively arranged from the lower 
hall and lands in the center of the upper hall, which is thus kept 
very compact. 

The interior details have been carefully studied to produce the 
same middle Colonial period effect as the exterior. The mantel 
with panelling over, the beamed ceiling in the living-room, the 
stair screen in the hall and the china cupboards in the dining- 
room all have been designed from actual examples in this style, 
which have the value of combining great simplicity and home 
comfort with charm and style. 

All the rooms offer fine possibilities for the homemaker to 
exercise her talent for the choice and placing of furniture, the 
hanging of draperies, etc., because the architects have planned 
the door and window openings so that there are adequate wall 
spaces against which to arrange furniture. 

The second floor has four chambers, a sewing-room with linen 
press, anda bath. The principal chamber and child’s room con- 
nect with a commodious sleeping porch. If accommodation 
for one or more servants is desired, the room over the kitchen 
can be directly connected by rear stairs as explained above, and 
there is room to make a servants’ bathroom between these 
stairs and the wall using the rear dormer. 

There is space for a small room in the attic. 

The cellar is planned so that the portion under the frdnt half of 
the house need not be wholly excavated. Beside the heating 
plant, the cellar will contain space for range and heater coal, 
a laundry and a cold closet for supplies. 

The exterior recalls the houses of many New England villages, 
and the proportion, window grouping and details have been 
carefully studied to please the eye and to conform to type. 
The sides are covered with wide shingles or clapboards 
painted white. The roof is of shingles left to weather a 
silver gray. The underpinning and chimney are of old- 
fashioned water struck brick. The trellises about the veranda 
and under the kitchen windows are white; the blinds, other 
trellises and plant boxes, green. 

There are 1,403 square feet on the first floor including the 
veranda, and 1,247 on. the second. 
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How a Man Built a Home on Advice and Some Money 


By HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


[Ul KE to ask advice. It is a unique passion, perhaps, as most 

people had much rather give it than ask for.it. My habit is 
much like writing for catalogs on various things, which are 
nothing more nor less than illustrated and colored (highly 
colored sometimes) bits of advice. So what was more natural 
for me to do when.! decided to build a home than to ask for 
advice. I asked of everybody who would talk to me at all, 
advice about how to build a home. | got it. 

Happening to go in town the next day, a man, whom | knew 
slightly, sat down beside me. He is a real estate man, although 
this fact did not strike me until we had exhausted the war, base- 
ball, and the high price of gasolene. Then | thought, Provi- 
dence has thrown this man in my path, because | never rode in 
town with him before. Funny how these things happen. | 
could have laughed. But a sober second thought froze the 
laugh. Were not real estate men crafty? Had | not heard 
that ordinary men were mere children in their hands? So | had 
better appear disinterested personally, not letting him know 
| intended building a house myself. | would ask in the name 
and on behalf of a distant, far distant friend, thus throwing the 
real estate man off my trail. 

“By the way, if you were going to build a house, to live in 
yourself, how would you go about it if you didn’t have enough 
money to pay for it outright?”” | asked him. 

He turned the battery of his eyes full upon me. Had the 
architect’s plans been in my inside vest pocket, | felt he would 
have seen them. Before asking the simple question, | had been 
only an ordinary person. Now | was raised to that nth power 
of humanity to a real estate man—a prospect. 

“Are you going to build, yourself?’’ he asked finally, edging 
a little nearer. 

“Oh, no. Not at all. | havea friend back in the country, 
back about a hundred miles, who is going to, and he asked my 
advice on the subject,” | answered. Shades of George Washing- 
ton, but | had to do it. 

“Oh,” he replied, diminuendo. | had dropped from the 
nth power to a level lower than | had occupied before. He 
looked sadly out through the window; life had become as 
monotonous and as prospectless as before. Then the old love 
of giving advice must have taken the place of his other feelings. 
If he could not sell me a house he could at least tell me his views. 
Which was precisely what | wanted. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said. “You can’t beat the co- 
operative bank plan. That’s the way | bought mine. It will 
take you about twelve years to own it free and clear, if you go 
according to schedule, although you can pay it in full at any 
time if you want to. You are a saver and a borrower.” 

“Howr” I inquired. 

“Well, for every dollar’s worth of shares you buy, you can 
borrow $200 for your building. That is, if you take out twenty- 
five shares, paying $25 per month, you can borrow $5,000. 
The interest is usually from 54 to 6 per cent per annum, and you 
get interest, of course, on the shares themselves at about the 
same rate. Tell your friend to go to any co-operative bank 


near him and they will be glad to outline their plan to him. 


It’s O. K. No big payments every year to meet, but a iittle 
every month. [| get out here. Hope your friend gets fixed up 
all right.” 


This sounded like truth from the oracle. Why go further? 
But then, advice was free, people seemed happy to give it; it 
might be well to journey on and get plenty of it. 

When | think of advice at all, | immediately recall a friend 
of mine who lives apparently for the sole purpose and delight of 
giving solicited and unsolicited advice. It is good, too. So 
| went to see him. 

“| want your advice,” | began. 

He brightened visibly and interrupted me. 

“Have a cigar. Well, what’s troubling your” 

“| want to build a house and | have only part of the money 
needed for the masterpiece | intend to erect. How shall | do 
itr” 

“Co-operative bank.” 

“You own a home. 
him. 

“No. I didnot. I paid cash. There never was a mortgage 
on my house and I’ll bet it is the only one on the street that 
hasn’t hadone. But if | hadn’t had the money, the co-operative 
plan would have been the way for me. The average mortgage 
drags on and on and people only prepare to meet the interest 
when it comes due. And they don’t do that half the time. 
The other plan is systematic and the payments are small.” 

“Much obliged. | guess you are right,” | thanked him. 

“What’s your hurry?” 

“Oh, | have several appointments. 
I’ll be in again.” 

Getting advice makes a man hungry, just the same as any 
other work. While advice is filling and often appetizing, it 
does not wholly supersede the ever-soaring bean and cup of 
coffee. | sought my usual lunch room, banishing all thoughts 
of houses and their financial appurtenances. The man | sat 
beside is a lunch room acquaintance and, as such, free to talk 
to on any subject. | would try him. 

“Do you know anything about mortgages, houses and things 
like that?” | asked him. 

“| ought to. I just built one,” he replied. 

“Do you believe in the co-operative bank method?” | asked. 

“Not on your life,” he answered. He is slangy, but as bright 
as it is necessary to be. | think a good deal of his opinion, 
He put the last artistic touch on a deviled egg 


Did you buy yours that way?” | asked 


I’m very busy today. 


generally. 
and absently scanned the menu. 

“Now let me qualify that,” he said, turning to me. “The 
co-operative bank plan is all right for some people. It is safe 


enough, if the bank itself is reliable. But when | built my house 

| went to the smartest, shrewdest business man | knew and he 

told me this: ‘Put as little money as you can in your house and 

get a big mortgage. Use your money on some good investment 

where it will make more money than six per cent.’ And that is 
(Continued on page 238) 
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Simple Directions for Obtaining Good Color, Transparency, 
and a Semi-Solid that Cuts Into Quivering, Sparkling Slices 


URING these strenuous war times, 

we are all puzzled over the sugar 
question, and we are asking ourselves if 
jellies have a legitimate place in our diet. 
When the children are taken into con- 
sideration, the question is immediately 
answered, for no picnic or school-lunch is 
complete without its jelly sandwich. So 
many times a simple meal seems to be 
much more appetizing when jelly is served 
as an accompaniment, hence we, who are 
trying to do our patriotic duty and empha- 
size only the necessities of life, may feel 
that jelly in certain quantities has a right- 
ful place on our storage shelves. If that 
jelly is to be in smaller amounts than 
formerly, let us try to make it especially 
fine in quality. 

So many people have varying standards 
for a glass of jelly. These directions aim 
to give a mixture which is of a good color, 
transparent, one that holds its shape and 
still is semi-solid, and that quivers when 
cut into sparkling slices, leaving distinct 
angles which do not liquefy on standing. 


THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


Many fruits when ripe, or nearly ripe, 
have in their juices a substance which 
acts much like gelatin. When sugar is 
added and heat is applied, the liquid, on 
cooling, takes a definite shape—as pre- 
viously described—because of the pres- 
ence of this seemingly mysterious agent. 
This substance is known as pectin. Pec 
tin is present in varying quantities in 
different fruits. In order that we may 
find out if pectin is present, we test equal 
quantities of the unboiled, unsweetened 
juice and grain alcohol, by mixing them 
together in a glass. If the mass grows 
gelatinous on standing for half an hour, 
we may safely go ahead and use it, being 
sure that pectin is present. If it does not 
give the test, we must add another lot of 
juice, either from the same fruit, but less 
ripe, or from another fruit which contains 
a great amount of pectin. We might add 
some commercial pectin which has pre- 
viously been extracted for the housewife 
to aid her in just such critical circum- 
stances. This is added in the proportion 
of a scant tablespoon of pectin to one cup 
of fruit juice and three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar. Most of the commercial pectin 
is obtained from apples. 

Jelly keeps because the large amount 
of sugar used in its preparation is suf- 
ficient to kill all bacterial growth. 


By IRENE WEED 


The acid fruits are the most desirable 
for use. The fruits which are especially 
adapted to jelly making, either when 


used by themselves or in combination . 


with other juices are 


Currant Raspberry 
Sour Apple Blackberry 
Crab-apple Grape 


Blueberry 
Fruits which may be very satisfac- 
torily combined with any in the list 
above, but which are not strong by 
themselves in their pectin content, are 
Peach Strawberry 
Pear Cherry 


UTENSILS NECESSARY 


Any ordinary kitchen contains the 
equipment which is required in the making 
of jelly. It is always well to collect all 
of the materials needed in the process 
before beginning to work, so as to avoid 
delay at the critical moment. A large 
preserving kettle in which to extract the 
juice, and an unbroken porcelain-lined 
kettle is very satisfactory, if at hand, in 
which to boil the juice after its extraction 
from the pulp. If this kettle has a 


mouth it is all the more ideal for the 
jelly-making conditions, because of the 
ease with which the sirup may be handled. 
Measuring cups, a wooden spoon, two 
clean towels, a cheese cloth, a jelly bag, 
labels and paraffin complete the equip- 
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ment. If there is an old teapot around, 
it should be called into use, in which to 
place the paraffin, melt it and pour on 
topof the jelly glasses. For the jelly bag, 
if a very clear jelly is desired a bag made 
of felting is the best. If one wishes a little 
more juice and still desires a clear jelly, 
two thicknesses of cheese cloth will 
answer the purpose. The bag illustrated 
is very convenient, but if one does not 
have this type available, one made in 
triangular shape, with the pointed end 
down and three loops at the top, makes an 
equally satisfactory arrangement. A bag 
may be made by taking the large square 
of doubled cheese cloth and tying the 
opposite ends together very securely, and 
suspending it over a rod. 


METHOD 


In gathering berries or fruits for jelly 
making, especially those of a juicy nature, 
be very careful not to pick them after a 
rain or when wet with the dew. This 
extra moisture dilutes the juice and length- 
ens the time of cooking, with the resultant 
jelly not as tender as it would otherwise 
have been. The weather is another 
factor which influences the length of the 
period of boiling. If it is possible to 
choose your day, do the jellying on a 
clear, fair one, for a humid or a rainy day 
means longer boiling and a product which 
is not as satisfactory as it should be. 
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This picture shows how the fruit is prepared, the various types of available glasses, the cooking of the 
fruit to extract the juice, and the straining of the juice. 
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Put the fruit in the preserving kettle; 
if using large fruits such as apples, quarter 
them and add enough water to almost 
cover them—if using small and juicy 
‘fruits, mash them slightly and add only 
enough water to keep them from burning, 
as for instance one cup of water to five 
quarts of fruit. Heat very gradually to 
the boiling point, then let simmer until 
tender. Pour into a jelly bag which has 
been wrung out in scalding water. This 
not only assures one of clean material, 
but it also causes the juice to come 
through more rapidly. 

Let drain for half an hour. Be very 
careful to keep the drained liquid free 
from dust particles, which means we 
must not take advantage of this period in 
which to sweep the kitchen, as so often 
seems to be done by the thoughtless 
housewife. Especial care must be taken 
not to squeeze the bag in any way, if we 
wish to have a perfectly clear jelly. The 
pulp in the jelly bag may be returned to 
the kettle with a little water added, and 
again drained, this time squeezing the 
bag, and having as a result a jelly of 
second or third grade quality. 

Boil the strained juice twenty minutes 
to evaporate much of the excess water. 
Do not stir, but as the scum collects on 
the top of the boiling mass, skim it off 
carefully. If sugar is especially high, as 
is so often the case at the jellying season 
because of the huge demand for it, and 
one contemplates a drop in the price 
later, it seems an advisable thing to pour 
this juice into sterilized cans. Seal and 


set aside for future use, as needed. This 
method works very satisfactorily and the 
juice keeps through the year quite per- 
fectly. 


It also means, in doing this with 





Adding the heated sugar and boiling the sugar and juice until it is time to test for the jellying stage. 


THE HOUsn BEAUTIFUL 


our fruit juice, that many delicious 
beverages can be evolved in the winter- 
time, many sauces varied because of the 
addition of a bit of it. We also can com- 
bine the juices of fruits coming at different 
times in the season, by canning the juice 
of that which appeared first and combin- 
ing it with the fruit which appears much 
later. 

If the juice is not canned after the 
twenty minutes of boiling, add three- 
fourths as much sugar as there is juice. 
The sugar should be previously heated 
in the oven in a shallow pan in order that 
the temperature of the juice will not be 
lowered when the sugar is added, and 
the boiling thus retarded. 

After the sugar is added, this mixture 
should be boiled approximately five 
minutes. Herein lies the critical period 
for the novice. Experience teaches us 
much and, through previous practice, 
the judgment has been trained almost to 
the point of intuition. There are three 
simple tests, any one of which should 
prove that our jelly is ready to turn out. 
When testing the jelly be sure to remove 
the kettle to the back part of the stove so 
as not to overcook the jelly if it has 
reached the proper stage. 

a. When the jelly comes off the spoon, 
if it sheets, it is safe to call it done. 

b. When a double row of bubbles 
forms on the side of the spoon when it is 
held sidewise, it may be poured into the 
glasses. 

c. When a tablespoon of sirup on a 
saucer, in a sunny open window, on 
cooling, has jellied, it is time to pour it 
into the glasses. 

The jelly glasses should have previously 
been tempered, by bringing them to the 


Filling 


glasses and pouring on melted paraffin to seal. 
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boiling point in a pan of water and boiling 
five minutes, to insure against breakage. 
When the hot jelly is poured into them, 
it is quite advisable to pour the jelly 
through a hot, moist cheese cloth into 
the glasses, for then the jellied layer, 
which has formed on the top of the mass 
in the kettle, will not make the jelly in 
the glass look cloudy. This has to be 
done very quickly for the mixture does 
jelly so fast. It is advisable to make the 
jelly in small quantities, and more often, 
for we can have it under better control. 

Set the glasses, when seven-eighths full, 
in a sunny window and cover with a 
layer of cheese cloth to keep free from 
dust. On the next day cover with paraf- 
fin, which can be used so conveniently— 
as previously suggested—when poured 
from a teapot. Take care to cover the 
jelly completely and evenly, so that no 
moisture will gain access to the surface, 
with resultant mold in the course of time. 
Label the glasses neatly, and set aside in 
a cool, dry, dark closet for future use. 


Jetty DIFFICULTIES 


It is a tragic event when the jelly does 
not measure up to the anticipated stand- 
ard, but if. we are able to discover the 
cause of our failure we have learned much 
toward forestalling another calamity— 
hence it may not be such an overwhelm- 
ing disaster after all. When our jelly is 
sirupy we may be certain that one of 
three things has occurred: either we have 
boiled it too long; or we have added too 
much sugar; or there is not enough pectin 
present to cause the mixture to jelly. 
This last we can avoid by making a pre- 
liminary test with alcohol. If jelly has 
crystallized, it means we have cooked it 
too hard, and have been careless and 
stirred the crystals down from the sides 
into the boiling mass. If the jelly is 
cloudy we have not strained it carefully; 
either we used too slazy a material for 
the*jelly bager we squeezed it through 
careless handling. If the jelly is tough 
and almost leathery, we have not added 
the required 4mount of sugar, which is 
usually three-fourths as much in quantity 
as we have of juice. When jelly is moldy 
on top, the paraffin was not put on gen- 
erously enough and the material has prob- 
ably been stored ina damp place. If jelly 
is faded, it has not been stored in a dark 
place. 

GENERAL METHOD RECIPES 


|. Clean fruit. 


Il. Extract juice. 
a. Hard fruits—add water to al- 


most cover. 

b. Soft juicy fruits—add only 
enough water to keep from 
burning. 

(Continued on page 234 











Here the mantel, and the tops of the bookcases on either side of it, make one 


continuous horizontal of white across the narrow end of the room, thus caus- 
ing it to appear wider. The cases are balanced by the windows above them. 
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Behind the doors of a built-in china-closet, the color 
and gleam of books is as attractive as china. 


aes 


An old Colonial room lined on three sides with sim- 
ple shelves extending from the dado to the ceiling. 





These few 
shelves for books 
can hardly be 
called a_ built-in 
bookcase, but 
with their top on 
a line with the 
architraves of the 
doors and _ their 
lower shelf so 
placed as not to 
incommode the 
occupant of the 
roundabout chair, 
they areascharm- 
ing as their more 
pretentious de- 
scendant. 


From an architectural point of view the so-called 
built-in bookcase is best, that is to say, the one 
built in when the house is finished and designed 
for the particular space it is to occupy, or, if put 
in afterwards, fitted around the base, scribed to 
the plaster at sides and top, and painted or 
stained to match the finish of the room. 

The question of providing ample space for 
books is too often decided without considering 
the size of the books, and the shelves are made 
much wider than required. Shelves seven 
to nine inches deep will accommodate the large 
majority of books. 

The best arrangement of the shelves 1s to have 
them movable, with one-fourth inch holes for 
brass pegs, starting about seven inches from the 
bottom, one to one and one-fourth inches on 
centers, to within five or six inches from the top. 

It is well to have a base high enough, so that, 
in sweeping and mopping the floor, the books 
on the lower shelves will not be disturbed. 

The height. of the bookcase must be decided 
in almost every case by the height of the room, 
and governed somewhat by the fireplace, mantel, 
or wainscoting, if there is any. One cannot 
lay down rules for the height, but the top of the 
bookcase should be either distinctly below, or 
above, the middle of the wall space. 

In a glimpse of the bookcase through a door- 
way, it should appear as stable as the walls of 
the room, and as much a part of it. This, in 
itself, is an excellent reason for having it built 
in and designed for the space; and another is 
that the cost in most cases is usually less than 
the same shelf space in a ready-made bookcase. 
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Shelves on either side of a recessed window bring 
the books flush with the walls. 





























Sere see Another example of bookcases built in on either side of a recessed window. In this 
case the embrasure is so deep that the shelves are placed on both sides of it. Note the 
varying heights of the shelves for the housing of different sized books. 


























The vertical divisions in these shelves rest the eye, 
and are on a line with the cupboard doors below. 


Shelves in a summer cottage. These have a drawer 
at their base. 





This bookcase in a summer cottage has evidently ; 


been built after the room was finished, but it is | The shelves are rather heavily fashioned, but their 
successful. It has a drawer at its base. base lifts the lower shelf well above the floor. 
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HALE OF SIDE ELEVATION 
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x: seoheare Plan for built-in book- 
cases on either side of a 
fireplaceand a Frenchdoor 
and extending around the 
corner of a room. 















































Measured drawing show- 
ing average depth of 
l shelves, height of base- 


PAXT PLAN oF LIVING Room 








This case would be more satisfactory and would look 


board, etc. i 
; better if its base were deeper. 
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House at Orford, New Hampshire, showing 
the finish around the door, the door itself and 
the dado. 


F you should go into any small wooden house 

at that stage of its construction when the plas- 
tering is about to be done, you will notice small 
spruce strips around all openings and along the 
floor. These are called grounds. They serve ‘a 
threefold purpose,—as guide to the plasterer in 
bringing his work to an even surface; as a stop 
(properly here a ground) for his work; and as a 
nailing strip into which the carpenter nails the 
wood finish, which goes on after the plaster has 
dried out. 

The grounds, in old times, were the finish of 
the house. These, as baseboards and architraves, 
used to be put on before the plastering was done, 
and the plaster was stopped against them. This 
was before trades were as strictly divided as they 
are now, and the plasterer and carpenter were 
likely to be rolled into one. 
Nowadays, the plasterer goes 
into a house before any of the 
finish is put on. The ground, 
which was also a finish in the 
early days, has now become 
merely practical, and a part of 
the rough carpentry, and its 
former function as finish, is 
served by another means. 

The transition stages are 
interesting. First, the plank 
door frame served as a ground. 
At this stage, the plaster was 
applied to a board partition 
split to give the plaster, 
crowded into the cracks, a 
secure hold. When the board 
partition became a plank par- 
tition, thus increasing the 
thickness, a moulded ground 
was added to the frame. 
Later, this ground was made 
wider and used also as a stop. 
The surface of the plaster was 
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House at Orford. Finish around the win- 
dow in a brick wall. No small house should 
have a more elaborate trim than this. 


brought flush with its face and a moulding was 
added to cover the joint between the plaster and 
stop. Finally this ground was replaced by the 
concealed ground as we have it to-day. 

The evolution of the ground is indicated chiefly to 
show that, originally, it was a necessity, and used 
as such. True, the size grew to be greater than 
that which our present-day door architraves need 
to be, but it was not a false growth. Today, as 
trim, it is in danger of becoming rather too signifi- 
cant of its name. 

Inside “‘finish”’ is all the wood work which goes 
into a house after the plastering is done, and 
properly includes stairs, mantels, cornices, panel- 
ling, doors, etc. But these are not all included 
in every house, and besides, each is a matter for 
separate treatment. Here we are considering only 
that finish which is inevitable for all houses, such 

as architraves, baseboards and 
floors. The old work which 
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was purely practical is to-day 
seen to be interesting also, 
and we are inclined to call 
any work, new or old, good 
which has these two qualities 
of practicability and interest. 
You can vary the proportions 
of each, within reason, but it 
is a good thing to emphasize 
the practical, especially in 
small houses. 

The baseboard is often 
quite properly called a “mop- 
board”’—it serves to protect 
the walls. If it is three inches 
high, it is high enough to do 
this, especially if a moulding 
is added, as is usually the case, 
to cover the joint between the 
baseboard and the plaster. 
The board, itself, should be 
plain, and the moulding may 
be no more than a quarter 
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round, of half an inch radius. There 
is a tendency to make the board high 
and of heavy stock and to over-elabo- 
rate the moulding. 

Architraves, whether for doors or 
windows, are, used primarily to cover 
joints between rough wood work and 
the plaster. Door frames are now made 
of 14” stock and an architrave of 23” 
or 3” is wide enough to lap the plaster. 
Window frames, except where especial 
contrivances are used, have to provide 
for a weight box, and this makes them 
so wide that an architrave of at least 
4” or 43” is required to cover the rough 
casing. 

Aesthetically, door architraves are to 
be thought of in their connection with 
the doors. They should gain their 
interest by a means harmonious with 
these. The plainer and broader in 
treatment the door, the plainer and 
broader in treatment the architrave. 
A plain board door will take a plain un- 
moulded architrave. For the usual two 
or perhaps four panel door with simple 
mouldings, a single “back band” 
moulding is elaboration enough for the 
architrave. The architrave may become 
richer as the door becomes more elaborate. 

Similarly, the window §architraves 
should be in character with the windows. 
If the windows go with the doors—as they 
should—an architrave, identical for both, 
is always safe. But if there is a reason 
for difference, this may very well be 
achieved and yet retain the same char- 
acter. Windows at first had a very sim- 
ple finish and generally no architraves at 
all. The window architrave, perhaps, 
owed its first use—unlike most details— 


Barton house. Shows door and door finish 
of the same room. The door finish differs 
from the window frames 
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A room in the General Israel Putnam House at Danvers, Mass. Here the simplest possible finish is 


used throughout. 
one hand and with the dark floor on the other. 


to a desire for richness of effect; but the 
need of wood finish against which to 
secure draperies, may have hastened its 
evolution. Finally, it became necessary 
as a cover for the weight box. 

Floors have become so nearly standard- 
ized in the popular mind, that they receive 
less attention than other kinds of finish. 
We hear of little besides hard wood floors. 











Bedroom in a house at Shelburne, N. H. 
Here the finish goes in with the walls to form 


a general background for the furniture. 


Modern. 


Piain boards used in large areas painted white contrasting with the plaster wall on the 


Kinds of stock are discussed, as oak, 
maple, birch, hard pine, etc., but sizes 
are seldom mentioned. 

The painter’s finish is considered but, 
as a rule, only in regard to durability. 
But these points do not. cover the whole 
story. Here, also, we can learn some- 
thing from the old work, not because it is 
old, but because it is good. The floors of 
the early houses were mostly of wide pine 
boards, painted or natural. The width 
of the board gave distinction and breadth 
of effect, qualities easily lost in the stand- 
ard 3}”’ wide now in use. Wider stock is 
to be found to-day, and a greater demand 

(Continued on page 236) 


Barton house at Stoneham. Modern. The 
maximum amount of finish is used here. 
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In your first glance at these two floor plans, 
you may very likely think that we have made 
a mistake and printed the same first floor plan 
twice, but a closer examination will reveal 
variations that mark them as the skillful 
adaptation of one house to the uses of two 
families. This stucco and_half-timbered 
house was designed for two sisters and their 
families, and its exterior is as individual and 
as free from duplicated detail as if it were the 
home of but a single household. A house 
for two families is often desirable for many 
reasons, but too generally they are built in 
layers, as it were, exactly alike, with no 
apparent concern for achieving architectural 
unity. Such houses stamp American sub- 
urbs with a depressing monotony. 


MILWAUKEE HOMES 


Designed by the Same Firm of Architects: Fernekes and Cramer of Milwaukee 











A modern house that looks as comfortable and four-square as though it had been 
built a hundred years ago—one to shelter generations of the same family. 


A brick house with a hip roof and two 
generous chimneys is a very home-like type 
of dwelling, but one that, in spite of its sim- 
plicity, is not easy to design. Perhaps this 
is because of its simplicity, rather than in 
spite of it—simplicity depends upon propor- 
tion for its success and wears no gew-gaws to 
distract the eye. The floor plans of this 
house show it to be as comfortable inside as 
its exterior leads us to expect. For one 
thing, the kitchen is in the front of the house 
so that the dining-room as well as the living- 
room might open on a terrace and be adjacent 
to the sun-parlor, and the kitchen has as 
pleasant an arched, triplicate window as the 
living-room has. All the windows are in one 
sash that swings out from the top like an 
awning. 

















This house is individual but with no touch of the eccentricity into which it 
is so easy to fall in the desire to have something different. 
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house and is an economical type. 


and a wide walk. 


A half-span or lean-to greenhouse has just half the roof span of a full span 
This one has ample room for two benches 
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This is a genuine sunshine room. It is like a room with one side extended 
into a splendid, big, glass-enclosed bay window. 


GREEN FHINGS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


If there’s anything much 
nicer than a greenhouse, 
we haven’t run across it in 
rather a busy life. To 
capture so many cubic 
feet of summer and keep 
it all the year round seems 
too incredible to be true. 
Everybody wants a green- 
house, but it used to be a 


sort of iridescent dream— | 


we used to think that a 
greenhouse implied a 
great estate and an army 
of assistants. But in 
these latter days, things 
are arranged so_ that 
most of the luxuries can 
come into the lives of 
common people like our- 
selves. Nowadays, green- 
houses can be bought as 
low as a_ second-hand 
flivver. A greenhouse 
may be an adjunct to a 





How unobtrusive a conservatory may be made to look is shown in this picture where the 
simplest of glass bay windows extend into the flower garden. 


living-room or embellish 
a porch or it can be a 
modest lean-to against 
the garage. Then, any 
month in the year, we can 
open a door and be 
enveloped by that won- 
derful greenhouse atmos- 
phere which is like no 
other atmosphere in the 
world—soft and damp and 
fragrant—more like a ca- 
ress than anything else 
we can think of; for it 
seems to touch us every- 
where and to be appre- 
hended by all our senses. 
A greenhouse is good for 
the soul and good for the 
complexion. If we are 
very good in this world, 
we hope that we may live 
in a greenhouse in thenext. 
But luckily we won’t have 
to wait until then. 








Joining the garage and the greenhouse is a decidedly practical thing. It’s 
compact and, as one boiler can heat both at little additional coal cost, it’s 


economical. 
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A glass garden on the roof of a house in New York City. Glass rooms 
like this may be turned into play places for the children, who, in large cities, 
are often starved for sun. 


















































A sleeping porch that is a sunny sitting-room all the year round. Sliding Another view of the same sleeping porch, showing how it has been made a 
curtains of denim let in or shut out the light. continuation of the attractive comfort of the adjoining bedroom. 


How 
Other People 
Do 
Things 


Convenient 
Arrangements 
That May 
Appeal to You 





In this piazza roof at Bar Harbor, opaque glass takes the place of wood 
at those spots where it is desirable to let more light into rooms that would 


otherwise be darkened by the piazza roof. 
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To have a billiard table on a piazza like this is an excellent idea. This piazza By means of a lattice—which does not cut off either light or air—this 
is really an extra room of the house—large, airy, sunny—into which the varied kitchen in a summer cottage has been converted into both kitchen and 
activities of the family can overflow. maids’ dining-room. 
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MAKING THE MAN COMFORTABLE 


MEN are supposed never to have a place for anything, but these closets were constructed to 

order from designs made by the masculine head of the house. There are cupboards for 
shoes, drawers for shirts, places for neckties, and coats and trousers have their ordained 
positions, without an inch of wasted space. Probably there is a cubby for collar-buttons, so 
that when a collar-button rolls under the bed, the owner won’t have to sacrifice his dignity 
and pursue it on hands and knees. The closets are as compact and convenient as the lockers 
of a yacht, and when this man’s wife goes on a vacation, he may not miss her very much, or 
at the worst, he will experience a sort of chemically pure, sentimental loneliness. We would 
be willing to make a small wager that when he comes back from his vacation, he will find every 
thing rearranged—tatting utensils among the collar-buttons, hats where shoes ought to be, 
and maybe some of those mysterious, embarrassing feminine creations will have alighted, like 
thistledown, on the shelves sacred to his use. Women do know how to rearrange things. 
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You can’t change woman nature, and we wouldn’t if we could. 
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‘O estimate the quantity of wall paper 

needed for a room, measure around 
the walls for the number of widths re- 
quired, allowing 18 inches for a width 
and omitting all door and window spaces 
in measuring. Then simply add the 
number of widths and divide this total 
by two. All domestic papers come 18 
inches wide, and the English papers 22, 
therefore 22-inch widths must be allowed 
if an English paper is to be used. The 
length of a single roll of paper is 24 feet, 
so that for a room of average height 
(8-9 feet) one roll will give two full 
lengths on the wall and leave a surplus 
to fit in the spaces above and below 
windows and doors, and also to fill up 
irregularities made by jogs. It is because 
of this surplus that the door and window 
spaces need not be considered in the 
estimate. An unbroken roll of paper is 
always returnable to the dealer so that it 
is not necessary to make a more accurate 
estimate of the number of rolls needed 
than that obtained by the above method. 


Those of us who are economically 
inclined will perhaps be papering our 
own houses this year, and a few sugges- 
tions as to how to do it may be helpful. 
To begin with, the wall itself should be 
properly prepared for the paper. Cracks 
and holes in the plaster should be filled 
up and the wall sized, whether it is new 
or old. Sizing means applying a solution 
of soda to the walls in order that the glue 
will adhere when the paper is applied. 
This is particularly true of old painted 
walls, as sizing is needed to kill the oil 
in the paint. Another point of care is to 
be sure the wall is perfectly dry before 
the paper is put on. In putting the paper 
on there are two methods; one is to have 
the vertical edges of the strips just meet 
—that is, butted. The second method, 
which is more commonly used because 
it is easier to do, is to lap the edges 
slightly. The amateur paper hanger will 
find this method of lapping the paper a 
safer one. 

Care must be taken to start each strip 
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evenly at the top of the wall so that it will 
hang straight to the floor and lap about 
a quarter of an inch over its neighbor all 
the way down. For a paste with which 
to apply the paper, there is a tube paste 
which is better than the liquid, but more 
expensive. Liquid paste is most fre- 
quently used and can be secured, as a 
rule, from the paper dealer. 

Carpets are sold by the yard and must 
be estimated much more closely than wall 
papers.because they are more expensive 
and when once cut cannot be returned. 
The standard width for carpeting is 27 
inches and borders vary from 22 to 9 
inches. To figure the amount needed, 
determine the length of the room and 
multiply this by the number of 27 inch 
strips required for its width. There is a 
special seamless carpeting often used for 
rugs which comes by the roll, 9, 12, and 
15 feet in width. The advantage of this 
material is that it may be had in the soft 
neutral tones not easily found in regular 
carpeting. 

















The old Inn as it was before alterations were made. You could hardly 
believe that the accompanying picture is one of the same building. 
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Another view, from a different angle, showing the Inn as it is to-day, when the 
College took it over and White Magic began. 


N MINE INN” 


Where Dartmouth College Entertains Its Guests 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


(rte by chance I ran across this sentence in a book | picked 

up the other day, “And there was nowhere in the room an 
indication of any sort of recognition of the loveliness of the view 
from the window.” Immediately | visualized many houses of 
my acquaintance of which this statement was the unbecoming 
truth; | went still farther in my analysis and knew that it was 
unbeautifully true of most country hotels, and then | felt su- 
premely grateful for ours, here, that so echoes with its indoor 
charms the beauty without. You see, our Inn faces a wide 
stretch of green campus, and looks full at the eighteenth century 
church with its little attendant chapel and the old white parson- 
age by its side. Tall, tall elms grow thickly around this green; 
at night they mass so duskily that Maxfield Parrish might have 
painted them there, and the sky is the same peculiar, intense 
blue that he uses so much. This is in summer; now. In 
autumn, at sunset, those elms will be arches of gold; in winter 
you will gaze through their bare branches to endless snow- 
spaces meeting a turquoise sky—and always so lovely! Nature 
has set us a standard of perfection, and we are her willing dis- 
ciples. 

Of course it wasn’t always so. Have you comprehended the 
picture of the Inn the way it used to be? Well, that hardly 
does it justice. | can’t help remembering that Sunday, some 
time ago, when I arrived a bride and without any luggage, the 
Junction holding my trunks ina vicious grip. The town seemed 
hermeticaliy-sealed! I couldn’t even buy a toothbrush! Nat- 
urally we went to the Hotel; everybody did, and my misery was 
in no way assuaged. I felt as desolate as the stuffed peacock 
on the parlor mantelpiece; as wilted as the bunch of dried grasses 
that balanced it at the otherend. | wish that I could show you 
that musty parlor with its mid-Victorian belongings, but the 
photograph, like the room itself, has passed into happy oblivion. 
Times have changed; our Sabbath is by no means riotously 
Continental even yet, but you can get into a drugstore. Still, 
| think that the greatest difference shows in the Inn—it is a 
Hotel no longer, you will observe—for the College took it over, 
and White Magic began. It is as friendly, as welcoming as the 
countryside without. 

Come; I can show you; walk in at the wide green door with 
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me. You know, | think sometimes that hotel proprietors must 
order their parlors from salesmen’s samples. They are either a 
cheerful red and green—complementary colors!—dingy brown 
or a dull, depressing blue. Now ours is so entirely of itself! 
The photograph will show you what the furniture is like, and | 
must try to make you see the colors. The walls are gray; the 
design a faint Chinese Chippendale pattern, full of the feeling 
of the time, a suitable background for eighteenth century fur- 
niture. For, though the chairs and tables are not antiques, they 
are the modern suggestion of what a drawing-room of that 
period might easily have held, and the Oriental note, so popular 
at the time, runs through everything and harmonizes it. The 
window-hangings are- the reproduction of an old chintz; the 
background black, the design in its semi-formality suggesting 
some old “Persienne.’”’ Green, just the right shade, and inclin- 
ing to the sage, is the carpet-color, keeping the room from over- 
coldness, and black rugs with a quaint rose design make the 
proper “black spot’’ balance for the curtains. Other notes of 
black: the large portrait on the left wall, the little lacquer 
writing-desk and chair, the small lacquer mirrors—the only 
other wall-decorations are a few black-framed Japanese prints 
—all hold’ the room together in happy accord. The lighting 
has been well-managed: a little lustred chandelier and side- 
lights that suggest the early Georgian period, and lamps with 
shades that continue the feeling of the curtain design, and in no 
way interfere with the pattern on the wall. Into such a scheme 
of decoration, with the Oriental idea as its basis, it is perfectly 
consistent to introduce wicker chairs, and these of ours are 
much more in keeping with the first Chinese origin of such 
furniture, than most you see. Another interesting note in this 
harmonized English Orientalism is the ball and claw foot on 
the green wing chairs, for that, so authorities say, is the symbol 
of the dragon’s claw clutching at the pearl of China, brought 
into Holland by Dutch traders, and so transferred to English 
furniture of the time. Altogether it is a unique room, yet not 
in the least bizarre for it is very restful. It is a pleasant thing 
to look in from outside on a winter night and watch people 
chatting peacefully there; it is an equal happiness to sit within 
upon the green sofa under the protection of the grave, unknown 
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gentleman in the black velvet doublet, 
and knit and read and talk. 

But there are other things that | must 
show you; the small brown reading- 
room just opposite, for one. The little, 
low, white book-shelves run along two 
wall-sides, and you can go and help 
yourself. Such a room is a vital neces- 
sity for an Inn; oftentimes the traveller 
does not bring books, and | think it is 
so triste to find just a Gideon Bible and 
a copy of “Our Dumb Animals” to 
welcome you. And when there are 
books, so frequently the process of 
getting them is a lengthy one; you ask 
the chambermaid who asks the bell- 
boy who asks the clerk who asks the 
manager, and at last, after a matter 
of many tips, you hold the volume in 
your hand. | like this way better; and, 
though not so original as the parlor, 
the room itself, with its linen hangings 
and its blended brown and_ yellow 
decorations, is an attractive reading- 
place. 

When you enter the Inn and look 
down the long hall—a matter of fifty 
feet, | believe—the first thing that you 
are conscious of, certainly at night, is 
the domination of the central lamp with its North Italian 
modelling and its mellow, yellow light, the most pleasing re- 
placement of the spraying stalactite chandelier of the usual 
Country Hotel that you can imagine. Here the furnjture is 
a copy of the English Windsor style, a fitting prelude to the 
sturdier type in the lounge, for that, in its brown leathers, 
its comfort and the modelling of its 
furniture, recalls a Dendy Sadler in- 
terior. In the lounge we take our ease 
certainly with our after-dinner coffee, 
served from shining copper, and, on the 
long table, that great, glowing brass 
bowl—a salver that Salome herself 
might have carried—is something more 
than a mere unit in the scheme of 
decoration. In summer it is filled with 
flowers, but when you read this in Sep- 
tember it will be heaped high with rosy 
apples, that, like the books, you may 
help yourself to as much as you please. 
There will probably be a friendly fire 
burning on the hearth—in our North 
Country the feeling of frost comes early 
on autumn evenings—and to sit and eat 
apples in front of reddened embers is 
one of life’s happy yet attainable ideals. 
The walls are warm-tinted, and a few 
good prints hang against them. Color 
and interest are further supplied in the 
rather strongly-hued linens that are 
used in the hangings and cushions, and 
the shades for the tall lamps. 

But if the lounge is the pleasant 
center of the Inn life, the little writing- 
room angled off from it, and made out 
of what once was a dreary row of very 
masculine writing-desks, is a pure 
triumph of contrivance. A fireplace 
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Who has not visited a country hotel parlor and felt the sway of homesickness, as they dropped tired 
and dusty into a stuffy musty chair? 
ing, and every detail that means comfort. 





Not so in this one, with its harmonious coloring, well managed light- 


that connects with the chimney of the one in the lounge was 
added; the over-virile desks were swept aside, the contrast of 
two very feminine writing-tables replacing them, a long settee 
that faced the other way turned around, thus arranging an 
isolation, not too complete, from the lounge itself. A warmly 
tinted wall, flowered chintzes at the windows and in the cushions 








A dining-room with more individuality than mere black and white can show. The chintz curtains, fresh 
flowers on the tables, and the comfortable lines of the beamed ceiling and arches, make the room truly a 
“pleasant place to eat pleasant things.” 
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that, though reddish rose in 
tone, have enough browns 
to be in keeping with the 
furniture and carpet, com- 
prise the color-scheme. It 
is the nicest place in the 
world to sit and write or 
have afternoon-tea served or 
for a quiet game of bridge. 
Moreover, it doesn’t give the 
sense of cloistered seclusion 
that so many “ Ladies’ Par- 
lors” do; just comfortably 
enough shut away, it is still a 
part of things, an acceptance 
of the fact that women are 
people. 
The dining-room opens off 
the other end of the lounge, 
and, while a dining-room 
never can be as “different” 
as other rooms in its decora- 
tion, still this one does pos- 
sess an individuality of its 
own. The walls are colored 
acool green, but there is 
enough life in the window 
chintzes to keép away a 
chilly feeling when winter 
comes. There are the size 
tables for “two is company,” 
and larger ones for a whole 
family. An flowers, always. 
Altogether 1 is a pleasant 
place to sit and eat pleasant 
things sent up by a chef who 
is convincing me that Japan 
will graduallyoutrival France 
as a land of cooks. His salad 
dressings, now, are Oriental 
poems of bland suavity. 
The bedrooms, of course, 
are on the next floor, and 
you can go up in the elevator 
if you want to, for we have 
one, a little chic affair with 
a “verde antique’ finish, 
tucked away at an angle of 
the hall, but | am going to 
walk up the staircase which, 
in its wide graciousness, al- 
ways reminds me of the 
one in the Lee Mansion at 
Marblehead. Along the 
corridor all those aypple- 
green doors open upon 
chintz-hung bedrooms, with 
chintz-cushioned willow fur- 
niture to match, and white, 
inviting beds; and, although 
the furniture is quite modern, 
the effect is quaint for the 
chintz-patterns are the sort 
that make you think of fra- 
grant, old-fashioned gardens 
and as if all the linen would 
smell of lavender. On the 
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The little brown reading-room. A tempting place to sit of a September’s 
afternoon, with perhaps a blaze in the cosy fireplace, accepting the invitation 


of the well-filled book-shelves. 





The lounge. At the right can be seen the long settee which has been turned 
the other way round. In this corner is the writing-room, with just enougl 


seclusion to make writing a pleasure. 


A cheery chamber. The chintz hangings impart a pleasant note, and through 
them can be seen a suggestion of a view. 
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floor above, the furniture is 
the painted type, the peasant 
chairs and chests that we so 
much admire nowadays, and 
this setting is the justifica- 
tion of my opening quotation 
for the view from the win- 
dows is Thuringia, | am told; 
the little, nestling village at 
the foot of the wooded hills, 
Eisenach. 

I like to lie here in my little 
white bed at night and listen 
to the voices of belated, 
loitering students lamenting 
“Old Black Joe” or singing 
of the joys of “sailing on the 
good ship Zi-i-i-on” as they 
drift home across the cam- 
pus. It is a pleasant part of 
the whole drama of college 
life that has a background 
of beauty pretty steadily the 
year round; in Midsummer 
when the world seems just a 
big, transparent bubble of 
blue and green blown by 
some Giant-Thing; when the 
Vermont hillsides are bur- 
nished gold and red by Au- 
tumn; when “the great, white 
Cold walks abroad”’; and in 
the lingering, late Spring that 
“comes slowly up our way” 
when we live in the midst of 
a Corot landscape, all pinks 
and pearls and joyous blues. 
I do not think that it is too 
much to say that our Inn re- 
flects this outdoor loveliness. 
Certainly there is no dishar- 
mony as you enter, and | 
never pass by without wish- 
ing | lived there, and when a 
body has a happy four walls 
of her own | think that’s 
high praise. 

You see, | am proud of our 
Inn because so much has 
been done with so little; be- 
cause, when standardization 
of all possible American 
affairs makes the hotels from 
Maine to California alike, 
ours is so different; because 
it fulfills a dictum of my Can- 
did Friend, who insists that 
“Hotel-keeping is becoming 
a science, when it should re- 
main an art.”’ And another 
merit; our Inn is big enough 
for comfort, but not so large 
that you lose all sense of your 
own individuality. Do you 
wonder that, when blessed 
opportunity offers, | like tak- 
ing ‘‘mine ease in mine Inn?”’ 


























CAME across a gratifying 

street the other day. Such 
a profusion of planting and 
such care | have seldom seen. 

It was a novel thoroughfare in 
more ways than one. 

The actual road itself be- 
longed to and was taken care 
of by the city. Then on both 
sides came a 
space, perhaps 
twelve feet wide, 
between the gut- 
ter and the side- 
walk, which was 
owned and taken 
care of by the 
property owners. 
In this space the 
finest of planting 
was done. 

Each neighbor did his bit. Poplars, 
maples and other graceful trees had been 
planted. Shrubbery was not neglected and 
many varieties were set out. In the open 
spaces left, tulips, iris, and all sorts of small 
plants grew. The whole thing 





of place that a man mentions in a wee 
small voice when speaking 
of his home town. If you 
ask him where he lives he 
will say softly and apolo- 
getically, “Dirtytown”, 

But | don’t like to dwell on this kind of 
thing. Sometime this town will wake 
up with a bang, and then the axes will 
fly, the scissors will clip, and the shovels 
do their work. | hope, Mr. or Mrs. or 
Miss Reader, that this is not your town. 
If it is, organize an improvement asso- 
ciation before you are a week older. 
Then, when anyone asks you where you 
live, you can throw out your chest and 


say “BEAUTYVILLE.” 





selves. This is the right kind 
of neighbor to have. 
The other example was even 
more interesting. I know a 
woman whose son was to be 
married this spring and who 
had built a bungalow for his 
bride. On the day of the wed- 
ding, his mother was down 
town and met a neighbor of hers. He 
invited her to ride home in his car. 

“That’s a dandy little house your son 
has just built,” he said. “He had sense 
enough to get enough land with it. Now 
my place is all house and no land. His 
is a little house and a big lot. | wish that 
he would go fifty-fifty with me on a garden 
when he gets back from his honeymoon.” 

“Why, I’m sure he would be delighted 
to. I’ll speak to him about it to-day,” 
answered my friend. 

But she didn’t. The young man was 
married and went away with his bride on 
a six weeks’ trip. His mother left town on 
a visit the same day to be gone some time. 

When the young man returned, what 

was his surprise to see his whole 





presented a beautiful effect. And 
the best of it was that not one 
of the hundred odd neighbors 
had failed to do his share. One 
can imagine what a delightful 
street this would be to live on, 
since it is nearly a third of a 
mile long. The trees and the 
shrubbery have had a chance to 
grow well, as the street has been 
laid out for ten years or more. 

A pleasant annual custom is 
in vogue on this charming thor- 
oughfare. On one day in the 
autumn the neighbors hold open 


help. 





A stray piece of paper or a tin can is a blot on the land- 
scape; did you ever see either in a Corot or an Innes? 

No man would consider himself presentable if he never 
had a hair cut or a shave; why should his front lawn be 
any different? 

A true neighbor is a helper. 
the appearance of his home, shame him into beautifying 
it by making your own faultless. This is a back-handed 


Beauty is catching. Make your home contagious in 
the right way. 

When in doubt,—write Your Neighbor. 

A neighbor is one who helps. 
write this page simply to fill up the space. 
a perfect town or home, he enjoys getting a letter from a 
reader with a problem to solve. 


If your neighbor neglects 


Your Neighbor doesn’t 
Next to seeing 


garden planted to the queen’s 
taste, with everything imagin- 
able—vegetables, flowers, berries 
and many things which he prob- 
ably would not have planted 
himself. His neighbor had done 
it. Half of it was his, so his friend 
told him. And he was only a 
neighbor. But what a neighbor! 


Did any reader ever hear of a 
civic suggestion box? Your 
Neighbor has seen suggestion 
boxes in department stores and 
factories, where employees and 








house. Every door is invitingly 

open. Hundreds of gay lanterns are 
strung on the porches and across the 
street. Hospitality reigns. It would seem 
that this is the right kind of street to live 
on, a real neighborly street. 


But another town that | rode through 
recently, an old town too, depressed me 
pretty much. | found an almost total lack 
of anything suggesting an attempt at 
beautifying the community. Nature had 
poured forth from her lavish hand every- 
thing that would make a start, but it 
ended there. Nature will not cut grass, 
trim trees, nor take care of rubbish thrown 
into the streets. 

Scarcely a hedge bordered the way. 
The grass about the walks and gutters was 
allowed to go its own way. Countless 
pieces of torn paper littered the streets. 
No effort had been made at town planting, 
and one monument was surrounded by 
grass a foot high. 

We have noticed that this is the sort 


| saw in a shop window recently some- 
thing to make the boys hustle in the 
gardens. A boy scout knife, a small 
aluminum camping outfit, a whistle and a 
flashlight, constituted four weekly prizes 
to be given for the best examples of weed- 
ing and gardening done by the boys. An 
improvement association donates these. 
The articles cost little, but they are 
sufficiently precious to make the small 
boy become a young “man with the hoe.” 


| heard of two bits of neighborliness not 
long ago which struck a very happy note. 
On a street were three houses not far 
apart. One of them had a fine large strip 
of land in the rear. The other two had no 
back yards to speak of. The man, who 
owned the big lot of land, came to his 
neighbors and not only offered to let them 
each have a third of his land for their gar- 
dens, but the services of his two hired 
men were also given to keep the weeds 
out. Of course the two men helped them- 
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patrons might drop written hints 
for the betterment of these establishments. 
The managements of these places are 
always glad to get them, so we learn, and 
much profit is found in accepting the advice. 
Why would- 
n’t this work 
out well for a 
town or city? 
Of course, one 
can go to town 
meeting and 
air his views, 
if he gets a 
chance to be 
heard, but then, one can write so much 
better. 





Has your town been one of those to solve 
its problem of civic betterment? Or,isthere 
a problem you would like advice about? 
If you have troubles, write Your Neighbor. 
Heloves this sort of thing. Andif you have 
a trumpet to blow about the place you live 
in, blow it and let the readers hear, too. 








GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS 


The Odds and Ends of the Harvest—How to Utilize Everything— 
Ripe Tomatoes Until Christmas—Drying Herbs—Salting Greens 


By C. W. MOORES 


N every productive home garden, there are 
likely to be, in early autumn, many odds and 
ends of available food that go to waste. 
The conservation of each of these is a problem 
in itself and this brief discussion aims to 
suggest methods of gathering up such frag- 
ments in order that as little as possible may 
be lost in these critical times of scanty food 
supplies. 

Any method which prolongs the season of use of a fruit or 
vegetable is helpful in making the garden serve its largest 
purpose. Too many people pick all their green tomatoes from 
the vines when danger from frost threatens. A much better 
plan is to pull up several of the plants that have the greatest 
number of large green tomatoes, and lay them on the floor of 
an attic room or harg them up near a sunny cellar window. 
In this way, much of the plant-food material stored in the 
stems will be transferred to the green fruits, and they will 
continue to ripen for several weeks after the October frosts 
have put anend to the outdoor crop. This is one of the simplest 
ways of carrying the season of fresh salad vegetables through 
a longer period. 

in a somewhat similar way, the supply of lettuce may be 
continued until winter has well set in by covering the outdoor 
heads with a cold frame furnished with glass sash, which in 
turn may be covered, when real winter weather comes, by 
additional protection such as boards or burlap or straw hotbed 
mats. This same method may be used with parsley and endive. 
In the case of the latter, the endive plants may be transplanted 
to cold frames in October and kept in condition until Christmas. 
The leaves should be tied up with raffia or strips of cloth about 
ten days before they are wanted for use. This is done to blanch 
the inner ones. Darkening the frames by coverings will also 
help in blanching. If one has no cold frame, the endive plants 
may be transplanted to boxes of earth in the cellar where they 
will blanch in semi-darkness. 

One of the most profitable ways of using the garden for 
winter production is to dig up some rhubarb roots and transfer 
them to a box of soil in the cellar. The box of soil should be 
prepared before the ground freezes, and the roots should also be 
dug up at that time. The latter, however, must be covered 
with a light mulch and left outdoors until after they have 
frozen solid, before they are transplanted closely together in the 
cellar box. Such freezing is absolutely necessary in order that 
the roots may be forced to produce an abundant supply of 
stalks. It is only necessary to keep them watered and in a 
temperature of something over forty degrees, to get the long 
light pink stalks which make such delicious sauce. These stalks 
grow as well in darkness or partial light as they do in a well 
lighted room. 

Such crops as beans,—shell, string and Lima—and peas often 
produce more pods and seeds than can be eaten green. Late in 
the season the best way to utilize these is to let them ripen 
thoroughly and shell out for future use either as food or seed. 
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* and vegetables is almost a lost art. 


The ripened shell and string beans may be used just as field 
beans are used, and the dry Lima beans are excellent when 
soaked and cooked. In all such cases let the pods ripen on 
the vines and, when they begin to crack open, shell by hand and, 
after the seeds have dried out thoroughly, pack the seeds away 
in a mouse- insect- and moisture-proof receptacle. Examine 
them a few weeks later to see that moulds are not developing. 

There is also very frequently an overproduction of sweet corn 
late in the season, just before the killing frosts of October. 
The period of use may be lengthened a little by pulling up the 
stalks, roots and all, and laying them on the cellar floor. The 
additional ears may well be pulled with the husks upon them 
and hung in the attic to dry, saving some for future seed and 
the rest for dry corn which may be used during the winter in 
various ways. 

Our grandmothers’ attics always had a delightful aroma from 
the many kinds of herbs which were hung up to dry every fall. 
The present crisis is teaching us many a lesson of thrift which 
they practiced as a matter of course, and we may well stock 
up for the winter on various kinds of seasonings by picking and 
drying the stalks and leaves of spearmint, sage and tarragon, not 
forgetting a supply of catnip for the kittens. The drying of 
these herbs is a simple process, requiring only that the leafy 
stems be cut before killing frosts and placed in any situation 
where they will dry rather slowly. They may then be stored 
in paper sacks. A supply of spearmint is especially desirable for 
winter use in making mint sauce. 

An even better solution of the problem of winter flavorings, 
is to transplant these various herbs to a kitchen window box 
where they will thrive and yield an abundant supply of fresh 
leaves throughout the winter. Such a box should surely have 
parsley, spearmint, chives and tarragon. In the case of spear- 
mint at least, and very likely the others—except parsley, it is 
better to let the roots freeze outdoors before they are brought 
in. Such freezing seems necessary in order to get a thrifty 
growth. 

In many country districts, the practice still prevails of salting 
down in summer and autumn a supply of greens for winter use. 
By this method dandelions, Swiss chard, spinach, endive and 
New Zealand spinach are placed in layers ina large crock, each 
layer sprinkled with salt, and the whole covered with a plate 


fitting just inside the crock. Even string beans are easily 


preserved by this method. In many gardens, there is an 
abundant supply at this season, of some of these greens which 
are worth preserving in this way. 

In northern and eastern regions, the drying of most fruits 
In a former day every 
kitchen was festooned with drying apples, but with our better 
knowledge of methods of keeping such products as apples 
and squashes, and the universal use of modern canning methods, 
these processes are not so worth while as they used to be. The 
same sun that dried our grandmother’s apples still shines, 
and the process is so simple that it may be adopted by anyone 
who finds a surplus which cannot be preserved in other ways. 
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JOHNS~MANVILLE 


| JSransite 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


OME home builders are not “roof-conscious.” They are guided 

by precedent instead of judgment. They accept a roof instead 

he of choosing it, and save their judgment and good taste for less 
T Answer to important details of the home. Then along comes a leak, a staining 


E very H ome charge, a patching bill, or a nearby fire—and too late they see their 


Roof Problem roof in its true importance. 
Thoughtful people, accepting the shingle as the best home roofing, 


choose a particular type. They find there are fire-proof shingles that 
are moderate in first cost, good-looking, light in weight, and that re- 
quire little if any repair. And so they demand J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles, whether their homes are large or small, modest or 


pretentious. 
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= ~ . Get the details from our booklet, sent free wherever you say. And con- 
sult yourarchitect—havehim specify J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. 

















S J-M Roofing Responsibility protects the user of our shingles, just 
~ as it protects the user of any J-M Asbestos Roofing. You may register 
your roof with us and thus make it our obligation to give the full 


service promised. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are examined, approved 
and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Residence of C. E. Fields 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Central Home Co, 
Archts. and Bidrs, 
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HOME PROBLEMS: 





A DEPARTMENT 
CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 


The plan with which readers of the Department of Home Problems in Home Progress are familiar will be followed in this present Depart- 


ment. 
“ problem” to subscribers, will be considered. 


Each month a subject of general interest in regard to which questions have been asked, and which accordingly is known to be a 
In the main the method of consideration will be the same: there will be a brief article; a set 


of questions chosen from the best questions on that subject asked; a set of answers to the questions of the preceding month (after the 
first month!); symposiums made up of the best answers of subscribers to questions; and a list of books, relating to the subject of the 


month. 
of which they desire help. 
EXPECTING THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 


Sebel T would not have occurred to me that 
SSS i - this could actually be done had | not 














experienced recently a very delight- 
ful proof of it. | was returning from 
a short journey, making use of three 
conveniently connecting trolleys in- 
stead of one very inconveniently 
scheduled train. The second trol- 
ley, while in a town at a considerable 
distance from either of the other two 
towns, met with some sort of fuse 
accident; the prospect (and the subsequent event) was a wait of 
several hours in that town. The day was chilly and cloudy, and 
| had no umbrella nor rubbers and no extra coat. AsI sat ina 
near-by shop, | cast about in my mind for a recollection of some 
acquaintance in the town with whom to spend at least a little of 
the waiting interval. Finally | remembered, not an acquaint- 
ance of my own, but a dear friend of a dear friend of mine. | at 
once inquired the way to her house, and set out. Hardly had | 
arrived before the rain began to pour in torrents,’with a determi- 
nation suggesting that it would not stop for twelve hours, at least. 

My friend’s friend was at home. I introduced myself; and 
before her open fire, with tea, | gave her news of our mutual 
friend. Then she asked me how | happened to be in her town; 
and | told her about my journey and the disabled trolley. “| 
suppose it will be at least another hour before it is ready to go 
on,”’ | said. 

“But don’t go on with it,” she at once replied. “Stay to dinner 
and spend the night with us. This rain is not going to stop, and 
even if it were, we-still have a great deal to say to each other!” 
“But,” | demurred, “‘won’t it inconvenience you to have a totally 
unexpected guest at notice so short that it is not notice at all?” 

“Tl am always ready for unexpected guests,”’ she said; “| ex- 
pect them!” - 

Presently, without having made or requested to have made the 
slightest preparation, she led me upstairs and into her guest 
room. It was neither large nor luxurious; but it was ready. 
There was even a vase of flowers on the dressing-table; from a 
chiffonier drawer my hostess took out a small “guest size,” 
wrapped cake of soap, a toothbrush in its original package, and 
a little bag containing a comb, which, she explained, she had 
washed and put away “after” the preceding guest. She took 
a night dress, a kimono, and a pair of bedroom slippers from 
another drawer. Then she showed me the bathroom; all 
arranged on what she called her “guest rack’? were towels 
and wash cloths. Had | been expected for a week she could 
scarcely have been more prepared. 

And most significant of all, she was prepared otherwise than 
materially and visibly for an unexpected guest; she was inter- 
ested and pleased to have one, and eager “to tell and to hear.” 
Furthermore, this spirit extended to the other members of her 
household. They, too, had the habit and the custom of expect- 
ing the unexpected guest. 
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Readers may write to this Department, as they have hitherto written to Home Progress, on any pertinent “‘problem’’ in the solving 


As | returned home early the next morning | found myself 
wondering why we do not all follow her happy and joy-giving 
plan. Even those of us with the very simplest of houses can do 
it. It requires but two things: very slight forethought of a 
material kind, and spiritually? It requires spiritually the im- 
pulse and the will to share. 


HOME PROBLEMS QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


To Reapers: After careful study of all the questions herewith 
given, return answers with your comments. If you have had any 
experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, state it briefly. 
Feel free to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connec- 
tion. Number answers to correspond with questions; and put at 
the top of each sheet the month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, and mention whether you 
wish your answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with initials, or 
signed with full name. Address all communications to Home 
Problems, The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


1. Should a visitor in a house where no servant is kept, offer 
to help her hostess with the housework? 

2. When a hostess plans an excursion for the amusement of a 
visitor, the persons invited sharing the expense, should the visitor 
offer to pay her share, also? 

3. What is the best arrangement to make for a guest in a house 
which has no “spare room’? Should a member of the family 
sleep-on the extra couch in the living-room, or should this be 
given to the guest? 

4. What is the best plan in regard to the laundry of a visitor 
who remains long enough to require work of the kind done? 

5. How can an elderly guest best be made comfortable in a 
family in which there are several active children? 


ANSWERS TO OTHER QUESTIONS ASKED 


Ordinarily a set of answers to the questions for the preceding 
month will occupy this place. This month, however, there having 
been no “ preceding” month, a set of answers to other questions 
asked, is given. 

1. When inviting a guest, should one mention definitely the day 
to come and the day to go? 


The great majority of guests prefer this. They can arrange 


‘their plans, and they know their host and hostess can arrange 


their plans much more satisfactorily if there is definiteness in re- 

gard to the time and length of the visit. Also, for some reason 

there is greater cordiality in an invitation which says, “ Do come 
on Saturday afternoon and stay until the next Saturday after- 
noon,” than in one which says, “Come some time this week for 

a few days.’’ Of course, in the case of a near relative, or most 

intimate friend, all this does not apply. 

2. Should a visitor attend the church of her own denomina- 
tion when visiting in a family belonging to another denomi- 
nation, or accompany the family? 

(Continued on page 231) 
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THE BOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Many Woods In One! 


HE modern home of beauty and refinement has included in its interior 
finish a variety of effects in tone and color. These effects can, of course, 
be produced by the use of a variety of woods—but that involves expense 

beyond the means of a great majority of us. 

It is possible, however, to attain the same result—easily, economically 

and permanently—by the use of ONE wood. That wood is 


Southern Pine 


‘*The Wood of Many Uses’”’ 


Southern Pine not only ranks among the strongest, most durable and 
most workable of home building material, but because of the readiness with 
which it takes and holds stains, paints and enamels, it is possible to obtain 
any desired effect in tone or color. For interior use in the home it is literally 
“many woods in one.” Furthermore, its wonderfully varied and beautiful 
grain lends infinite variety to its satiny surface when stained or varnished. 


If you have home building or home re-finishing in prospect, it will pay you to write 
us for information that will be valuable to you. Address Department B-51. 

























































































































































































By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


WATERSIDE PLANTING 

NY suburban or country home which has 

a bit of standing or running water upon its 
grounds presents a splendid opportunity for 
some of the most beautiful landscape effects. 
For one can grow in connection with water 
many kinds of trees, shrubs and flowering 
plants which are not nearly so beautiful in any 
other situation. Flowers like the iris and the 
narcissus and blossoming shrubs like the 
azaleas and rhododendrons seem doubly 
attractive when one can get with them the 
gleam of a watery surface. 

So far as shrubs are concerned one can find 
native species with attractive leaves, flowers 
and fruits to such an extent that it is scarcely 
necessary to experiment with foreign kinds. 
By a little planning one can have a succession 
of flowers on these waterside shrubs from snow 
to snow. The leather-leaf and the alders will 
announce the return of spring before the last 
snow banks have disappeared in shady nooks 
and the yellow flowers of the witch-hazel will 
hang out their strap-like petals during the 
first November snowstorm. And through all 
the months between there should be 
a continual display of beautiful flowers. 

Rhodora is a low shrub on the 
branches of which the large rose- 
colored flowers appear before the 
leaves, thus giving an unusual and 
striking effect. It is easily transplanted 
from the wild and tolerates a decided 
variation in soil and situation. Con- 
sequently it may be put in low boggy 
levels or higher and drier slopes. 
Plants are quoted in the catalogs at 
fifty cents each. 

Soon after the rhodora blossoms have 
faded and fallen off, the pink corollas of 
the mountain laurel begin to open up 
in great clusters between the shining 
evergreen leaves. This may fairly 
claim to be our most beautiful native 
shrub and it deserves a place in every 
waterside planting. It should be put 
on the higher slopes, however, rather 
than at the water level. It is not 
difficult to transplant and the shrubs 
increase in size and beauty every year. 
There may well be a few rhododen- 
drons beside the laurels, if one cannot 
afford a larger separate planting of 
these beautiful shrubs. 

The lovely wild azaleas will furnish 
a long succession of flowers if one 
plants two or three kinds. The pink 
azalea, or pinxter flower rivals the 
rhodora in earliness of bloom, the 
flowers appearing before the leaves and 


continuing for some weeks. The flaming azalea 
blossoms in May and June and the white or 
clammy azalea in June, July and August 
according to latitude and situation. 

The azaleas, like the rhodora, mountain 
laurel and rhododendron and leather-leaf all 
belong to the great heath family which delights 
to grow in the sour soil of peat bogs and is 
intolerant of lime. So care should be taken 
that no fertilizer containing lime in quantity 
be added to the soil. 

Few of our native shrubs are more decorative 
than the button bush. This is a widely dis- 
tributed species being found from Canada to 
Florida, but it is not so abundant as to be at all 
common and so it is especially desirable for 
landscape planting on small grounds. The 
large globular flower-heads appear during 
July and August—a season when flowering 
shrubs are at-a premium—and the shrubs re- 
main in blossom for several weeks. The 
flower-heads are fragrant and creamy white 
and are generally borne in groups of three 
or four on tips of the growing branches. 
They measure an inch in diameter, so thev 





Could anything be lovelier than these rhododendrons and irises grow- 
ing by a pond with white birches and pines for a background? 
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are of sufficient size to be seen at some 
distance. 

The button bush flower-heads are followed 
by dense round brownish or blackish seed-heads 
that remain on the bushes well into the 
winter. The large glossy green leaves are in 
whorls of three and have prominent veins. 
The bushes are generally about six feet high 
though at times they are twice as tall or in 
other situations only three or four feet high. 
In cultivation a height of four to six feet may 
be expected. 

The button bush will thrive in moist soil 
almost anywhere, but it is especially desirable 
for the margins of sluggish streams or ponds 
where it has abundant sunshine. The bushes 
may be transplanted from the wild or bought 
from nurseries at small expense. 

As the alder and the leat her-leaf signal the pass- 
ing of winter so the wicch-hazel signals his re- 
turn. To most:people the yellow flowers are curi- 
osities and no waterside landscape is quite com- 
plete that does not have at least one witch-hazel 
bush to indicate the passing of the open season. 

The waterside planting, however, does 
not make a complete and satisfying 
picture without an attractive show- 
ing of the lower growing bulbous 
plants, like the various forms of nar- 
cissus and iris. No other flower seems 
quite so much at home in such situa- 
tions as the poet’s narcissus or some 
of the other similar forms. Fortu- 
nately these bulbs are so inexpensive 
that they can readily be planted in 
large numbers to give a naturalized 
effect. The ordinary narcissus poeticus 
and the various forms of the new hardy 
Poetaz hybrids are especially desirable 
for such situations. Among the more 
distinctly daffodil forms of this group 
varieties like Sir Watkin and Golden 
Spur are especially desirable. 


THE HALE PEACH 


For several years the most notable 
novelty in tree fruits has been the J. 
H. Hale peach. It has received the 
highest praise and has been largely 
exploited as a great improvement over 
other varieties. Conservative fruit- 
growers have been planting it largely 
and have been watching with great 
interest for the reports of experts who 
could give an unbiased opinion con- 
cerning its merits. They will welcome 
the recent report sent out from the New 
York Experiment Station by Professor 
U. P. Hedrick which is as follows: 

“The J. H. Hale peach is at present 
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the sensation of the pomological world. Tree 
and fruit of the new variety are very similar to 
those of the well-known Elberta. Compared, 
the fruits of J. H. Hale are larger and rounder 
than those of Elberta. In color there is little 
difference and no choice—the peaches of both 
are voluptuously handsome; the fruits of the 
J. H. Hale are firmer and will probably keep 
longer and ship farther: in flavor, aroma, 
texture and juiciness, characters that con- 
tribute quality, there is no choice, neither sort 
ranking as ‘extra good.’ The consensus of 
opinion is that J. H. Hale is hardier in wood 
and bud than Elberta. It is too soon to say 
which sort is the more productive. J. H. 
Hale ripens its crop a few days earlier than 
Elberta, but the two varieties will probably 
compete in the same market. Elberta is 
adapted to a greater diversity of soil and 
climate than any other standard peach; it 
remains to be seen whether J. H. Hale is 
equally well adapted to varied conditions. 
While the variety is still on probation, there 
seems to be little doubt but that it will soon 
be numbered among the best commercial 
peaches.” 


SOWING HARDY ANNUALS 


Most owners of flower gardens have noticed 
how frequently they find young plants of hardy 
annuals well established in spring long before 
they would have grown from spring-sown seed. 
This usually is because of the fact that the 
seeds had germinated the fall before and the 
young seedlings have survived the winter 
with whatever protection had been given. 
From this we may well take the hint that the 
best time to sow the seeds of hardy annuals is 
in autumn, except possibly in the most northern 
parts of the United States. Certainly in all 
central and southern regions it is desirable to 
start these late in September or early in 
October, that they may become well estab- 
lished seedlings before the ground freezes. 
They may then be given some slight protection 
to prevent repeated freezing and thawing and 
will come through the winter in excellent con- 
dition. Such plants will not only blossom 
much earlier than those grown from spring- 
sown seed but they will be much thriftier and 
more productive. 

The more important hardy annuals to be 
treated in this way are the following: Shirley 
poppy, Drummond phlox, sweet pea, pansy 
calliopsis, candytuft, California poppy, evening 
primrose, forget-me-not and bachelors’ but- 
tons. 


MAKING FLOWER PICTURES 


Three of the essentials in picture making 
are unity, balance and rhythm. Unity is 
simply oneness—the quality of making the 
picture give just one impression. In our flower 
pictures it is comparatively easy to secure 
unity by simply keeping to one flower or a 
combination of two that harmonize. A jar of 
goldenrod is likely to give a sense of oneness 
because of the singleness‘of form and color 
and even a jar of goldenrod and asters give a 
similar impression because these two flowers 
are so closely associated in our summer 
landscapes. 
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Dreer’s Reliable 
Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


TF not miss the joy of 
having a bed or border 

of Bulbs next Spring. Plant 
them this Fall as early as you 
can and success is certain. 

We import the very highest 
grades of the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., etc. 

The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, 
etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable seeds, 
plants and bulbs for out-doors, window garden and conservatory. 











Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


Henry A. Dreer _ 714-16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































ICKS Evergreens give 

seclusion and lessen the 
noise ne dust of the street. 
A wall of 15 ft. evergreens 
will help you to live in the 
country all winter and save 
the expense of a city residence 
and the annoyance of moving. 
We ship safely 1000 miles. 
Order now Hicks big 20-year-old shade 
trees for October planting, Plant now 
flowering and  berry- 
bearing shrubs to attract 
winter birds. Hardy 
flowers te pots for im- 
— » anting, Send 


"HICKS ‘NURSERIES 
WESTBURY, L. 1, 
Box B Phone 68 








Satisfactory 
growth 
guaranteed 

















ened two years after building this home, 
the owner had to tear out his wooden 
porch columns because of splitting and rotting 
and replace them with 


UNION METAL COLUMNS 
“The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 

Why make yourself this trouble and expense which is 

absolutely unpreventable with wood columns? 


Union Metal Columns with their shafts of heavy steel 
cannot crack or rot. 


Write for Booklet No. 92. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 




















™ Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 

A iin isc WN ||| Japanese Garden Specialties 
J 1 Send for our catalogue for 1917-1918 

For September Planting penhaicngiclers ie pate einem 

OF ability to supply plants RAINBOW GARDENS ST. PAUL, MINN. 


of the highest quality is ee cme rer 
not curtailed by the stoppage 


pl yp gnccorany eR Fo By tas in ‘Cillectan 











Cur catalog on Png RR A yt dite guide for both the experienced and amateur 
gesticns for Effective Planting. collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 

- ° pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 

Andorra Nurseries passed the century mark. Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 
Wm. Warner Terper, re We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 
Dae eet oe Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ie * Circulation Dept. 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


























THE GARDEN BUYTER’S REMINDER 


GETTING A START WITH THE LILIES 


September and October are the two great 
planting months for lilics. Some sorts, like 
the beautiful Madonna lily, should be planted 
as early this month as possible, while others 
may well wait until October. Few flowering 
plants show such stately beauty in the border 
and are so well worth starting at this season. 
The bulbs of many of the most beautiful 
varieties are not expensive and when once 
established will last for many years. Most 
people do not plant lilies deep enough. The 
bed should be dug out to a depth of about 
two fect and filled in with rich loam in which 
the bulbs may well be planted at least a 
foot deep. The following varieties will be found desirable: Auratum, 
Canadense, Carolinianum, Elegans, Aurora, Longiflorum, Grayi, Han- 
sonii, Henryi, Philadelphicum, Speciosum, Superbum, Tenuifolium. 
Most lilies are especially effective when grown together in masses so 
that they make a combination display of their stately stems and their 
beautiful flowers. It is time now to order these bulbs although the 
delivery of some of the imported varieties may be delayed. 






ORDERING THE FRUIT TREES 


Autumn is undoubtedly the best season for 
planting apples and pears in all but the most 
northern sections of the United States. It 
is desirable to consider this month what trees 
there is room for and what varieties should be 
planted. It is none too early to order the 
trees needed, specifying that they be delivered 
late in October after the leaves have ripened. 
It is safe to order from any reliable nursery- 
man. The following varieties of apples will 
be found desirable: Summer: Yellow Trans- 
parent, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Wil- 
liams, Livland Raspberry. Autumn: Grav- 
enstein, Duchess, MacIntosh, Nodhead. 
Winter: Delicious, Baldwin, Northern Spy, King, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Grime’s Golden, Jonathan and Wealthy. In the home orchard it 
is especially desirable to have a considerable number of varieties in 
order to be provided with fruit throughout most of the year. One 
can get good apple trees for about twenty-five cents apiece, and it is 
better to buy direct from the nurseries than from itinerant agents. 


PLANT IRISES NOW 


September is the dormant month for iris 
roots. The plants are offered in a vast 
variety by many dealers and in few ways can 
so much beauty be bought for so little money 
as through these iris roots. There are many 
types. The dwarf irises in such lovely 
varieties as Orange Queen, Bridesmaid, Bal- 
ceng, Charmer, Snow-cup, and Gracilis rise 
but a few inches but they exhibit a wondrous 
beauty. The intermediate irises are a little 
taller but in such varieties as Brunette, 
Charmont, Queen Flavia, Royal, Helgate 
and Girda are equally lovely. The German 





- Netherlands, Thomas Moore, Artus, Albion. 





irises, notwithstanding their name, are of unspoiled beauty and in such 
types as Blue Boy, La Tendresse, Mme. Chereau, Delicata, Sappho, 
Fairy and Gypsy Queen are worthy a place in any garden. The slender 
grace of the Siberian irises, in such varieties as Alba grandiflora and 
Distinction and the decorative Oriental irises, in such varieties as Blue 
King, Snow Queen and Melpomene, should be planted in the back- 
ground of every iris garden. And just back of these there should be an 
irregular row of the magnificent Japanese irises. The varieties of these 
are not standardized but one is sure to get beautiful sorts by selecting 
from those offered by any of the dealers. 


PLANT PEONIES ALSO 


September is also the best month for plant- 
ing peony roots. A good-sized clump set 
out this month will become fairly well estab- 
lished before winter sets in and will give a 
good percentage of bloom next June. This 
is a much better season for planting peonies 
than early spring. The better catalogs give 
one a choice from hundreds of beautiful 
varieties in various color tones. The selection 
is often somewhat difficult but the novice will 
find the following varieties desirable: Single 
Peonies: Queen of May, Rosy Dawn, the 
Moor. White Peonies: Duke of Wellington, 
Festiva maxima, La Tulipe, Marie Lemoine. Pink Peonies: Delicatis- 
sima, Duchess of Sutherland, Gloire de Patrie, Ne Plus Ultra. Rose 
Colored Peonies: Abel de Pujol, Grand Homme, John Fraser, Sir 
Charles Dilke. Crimson Peonies: Rubra Superba, Francois Ortegal, 
Louis Van Haulte. Some of the most beautiful catalogs that have 
ever been issued deal with peonies and irises. Every amateur should 
have for constant reference a copy of such valuable publications as 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties and the Iris Catalog of the Biltmore 
Nurseries. 





ORDERING THE SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


——— 


Everyone who wishes to be sure of a good 
supply of spring flowering bulbs for indoor 
and outdoor planting this fall should surely 
order as soon as possible. The supply is 
likely to be short and delay is likely to mean 
disappointment. The more important bulb 
catalogs are full of beauty and interest, and 
every gardener should have several of them 
for reference. The chief trouble with these 
catalogs is that they offer so many varieties 
that the novice is likely to be bewildered. 
He will be safe, however, if he makes his 

igs selection from the following lists: Single 
Daffodils: Golden Spur, Empress, Emperor, Sir Watkin, Grandis, 
Stella, Trumpet Major. Jonquils: Single Sweet-scented, Campernelle 
Rugulosus. Narcissus: Poeticus Ornatus, Poetaz Elvira. Hyacinths: 
Gertrude, Moreno, L’ Innocence, Queen of Whites, Mr. Plimsoll, Grand 
Maitre, Queen of the Blues, King of Yellows. Early Tulips: Gold- 
finch, Golden Queen, King of the Whites, Pink Beauty, Queen of the 
Late or Cottage Tulips: 
Bridesmaid, Bouton d’Or, Cloth of Gold, Firefly, Golden Crown, 
Picotee, Rosalind, Silver Queen, Sunset, Vittelina. 
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DINGEE ROSES 








Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 


VICK’S anpfion GUIDE 





For 68 years the leading authority on Vegetable, 
Now Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, For 
Ready Send for free copy—today. 1917 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 





THE BARTLETT WAY 
OF TREE SURGERY 

Means safe, sure and lasting results. It 

is backed by years of ‘*knowing how.”’ 

Enthusiastically endorsed by Forestry 

Schools. Representatives available every- 

where. Send for “Tree Talk.” 

THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 

539 Main Street Stamford, Conn. 











Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 66 
years’ experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee safe 
delivery. Send today for Dingee “‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 972 West Grove, Pa. 


SAVE THE BIRDS WITH DODSON HOUSES 

Give them this safe refuge and then reduce their enemy the spar- 
row, with Dodson’sSparrow Trap. Write for bird book and catalogto 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice-Pres. and Director Am. Audubon Ass'n 














703 Harrison Ave. - Kankakee, III. 
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HOME PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 226) 


This would depend. It is against the rule 
of some churches for members to attend any 
other service; persons belonging to these 
churches must, of course, go to them, whether 
visiting or not. This will be readily under- 
stood by the host and hostess. Other churches 
allow wide latitude in this matter. Persons 
belonging to such churches may, when visit- 
ing, do in the matter of church-going what 
they, individually, think right and proper. 
The host and hostess usually make this very 
casy and simple. [| am in the habit cf visiting 
a dear old lady, whose denomination is so 
very different from my own that it is almost 
opposite. In my room | never fail to find a 
little card with the hours of services in my 
own church written on it, and also a prayer 
book of my church,—brought out before | 
come and put away after | go. 


3. Should the hostess or the host suggest 
that it is bedtime? 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page once wrote a 
very delightful story around this question. 
In it two old Confederate veterans stayed up 
all night because one thought the host should 
suggest going to bed, and the other thought 
the guest should. Both waited. It is usual 
for the visitor to wait. However, should 
the hour get suspiciously late, the visitor 
might allow herself or himself to wonder what 
the opinion of the host or hostess on this matter 
might be, and to ask if bedtime were not 
approaching! 


4. Should visitors accept invitations given to 
themselves and not to their host and 
hostesses? 

This used to be considered improper. 
However, life is so busy and everyone has so 
many acquaintances, or friends, that a host 
and hostess might not find it convenient to 
accept every invitation a guest might accept. 
They should, of course, be consulted; circum- 
stances would determine what their guests 
might decide to do about accepting or declin- 
ing. In this, as in other matters, good feeling 
and local conditions are the safest guides. 


5. Should one’s friends and acquaintances 
call upon one’s guests without being 
asked, or should they be asked so to do? 

Usually, one mentions it to one’s friends 

and acquaintances when one is expecting a 
guest,—saying at the same time, “I want 
you to see her” (or him). The details might 
be variously worked out later. ‘‘How,” 
depends a good deal upon the size of the town 
and the section of the country. 


CHILDREN AS VISITORS 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows: 
—“At what age should children be per- 
mitted to make visits away from home, 
unaccompanied by their parents?” 


At ten years, as a rule, a child is old enough 
to take responsibility, and to be trusted to 
act courteously as a guest. Even earlier, 
children may be allowed to take meals away 
from home; this is not only a charming treat 
for them, but very good discipline and edu- 
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Hide your radiators— beautify your home 


, is a handsome cabinet-like cover that com- 


The JaNare pletely hides unsightly radiators and auto- 


matically maintains the exact temperature 
desired in the room—no turning radiators 
on or off, no overheating, no opening or closing of windows. 

The Ja-Nar’ means improved appearance now; and more comfort, 
better health, automatic heat regulation and fuel economy this com- 
ing winter. 

We guarantee the Ja-Nar’. Its mechanism is self-contained, auto- 
matic and simple. There is nothing to get out of order—no cost of 
operation, and nothing to watch. 


(An automatic heat control) 


Finished to match your mahogany, oak, 
walnut or enamel furniture or trim. 


Send for Catalogue B. It tells just what the 
Ja-Nar’ can do for you and how it does it. 


Fill out the coupon attached and mail today. 


The Fulton Company 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, IIl. 


141 Broadway Knoxville 


New York 





Tennessee 











THE FULTON CO., New York, Knoxville or Chicago. Send Catalogue B, toname and address on margin. 


My dealer’s name and address are: cee 











WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


O* COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 


The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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STOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 





Within your reach? YES! 


The very same stone that has been used for _—- years in the finest build- 
ings, both public and private, in every State in the Union—a natural stone 
so remarkable that if you are about to build or interested in building, you 
should certainly know all about it._ The U. S. Government is one of the 
biggest users of this “Aristocrat of Building Ma ” Yet it is even 
more reasonable in price than artificial materials. 

You are familiar with buildings built of Indiana Limestone, but probably 
do not know it by name. Most likely it has never occurred to you that 
this beautiful material is quarried in such quantities that the price is 
within your easy reach. 

You do know that nothing in the world gives the impression of dignity, 
costliness, refinement and beauty like natural stone, the_genuine aw 
work of nature, and we want you to know about Indiana Limestone, “The 
Aristocrat of Building Materials,” to hold a piece in your hand, and tode- 
cide for yourself about the new building. (See FREE OFFER below.) 


YES—iIndiana YES—Whether 
Limestone is a ka for the wholeor for 
badge of dis- trimming Indiana 
tinguished taste as 4 Limestone denotes 





shown by hundreds * the ‘“‘class’”? that 
of the finest houses, pays cash on your 
great and small. rent roll, 





FOR ANY BUILDING YOU EXPECT TO LIVE IN, TO LOOK UP TO, 
OR LOVE—INDIANA LIMESTONE—NOTHING SURPASSES IT. 








YES—Nothing d YES—You may 
better expresses the 4S pattern -by the 
high function of the * Grand Central Ter- 


minal (N. Y.) and 
8 hundreds of fine 


the product of Na- r= buildings from sky- 
scrapers to smart 


— ~ ture’s wonder- sa Sig z= 
inne sme sete f, processes, & LA little stores. 
YOUR BOY WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE WONDERFUL FOSSIL SHELL 
FORMATION OF INDIANA LIMESTONE AS TOLD IN OUR BOOK, 
\ 


FR Handsome paperweight of Indiana Limestone showing seve 
eral finishes, with a handsomely illustrated interesting book. 

Send for them today. 
INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASS'N, "0x BEDFORD, IND. 


church edifice than 
Indiana Limestone 
































You Build But Once, But You Furnish Always 


The inside of a real home is a growth, changing and developing year after year. Much of its 
fascination lies in the opportunity which it gives for improvement. Alas for the house which never 
opens its doors to a new idea! 

Are you tired of your old arrangement of furniture? Do you need new curtains, new wall paper, 
new rugs? Are you planning to refurnish your living room or to make architectural alterations? 

Whatever your needs, you will find a wealth of fresh ideas in 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consisting of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as 


the magazine, is now ready for distribution at 50 cents. 3 : 
Our first volume of reprints, ‘‘Of What Shall I Build My House?” has proved so popular at the same price that it 


has run into'a second edition. 
Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. 


If you order today you may be spared future regrets. Address, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, DEPT. R, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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cation, Children should early learn that 
there are other ways of doing things besides 
the way they are accustomed to at home; it is 
the first step away from provincialism. 

Mrs. HerBert BaiLey, Washington, D. C. 


So much depends upon the disposition of 
the child. I have a little friend of twelve who 
visits in my home; our whole family thor- 
oughly enjoy every day she spends with us. 
She is a very self-reliant child. 

Mitprep CHANDLER, Dallas, Texas. 


That depends upon whom they visit. | 
see no reason why they should not go alone 
to grandma, aunts, or uncles, or any sensible 
and amiable person who is a true friend, so 
soon as they are capable of judgment suffi- 
ciently to take care of their bodies, provided 
they are not required to travel some distance. 

Mrs. D. R. K., Mangum, Okla. 


It all depends upon circumstances. My 
little girls of six, five, and three, respectively, 
were away visiting aunts and cousins for two 
weeks this summer (while a new sister came), 
and were greatly benefited by their visit, 
both as to discipline and pleasure. 

Mrs. R. C. T., Sumas, Wash. 


This depends greatly upon conditions. 
When I was nine I first went away from home 
without either parent. The visit was full of 
joys, but none so great as the coming home to 
mother and the rest. My own little girl went 
on a long journey and made a visit alone when 
but six. It gave her a self-reliance that 
would not quail before another similar neces- 
sity. 

Mrs. C. N. B., Elk Grove, Cal. 


GIVING “A LITTLE MUSIC” 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows :— 
“What should be done in the case of a 
girl who plays the piano nicely, yet never 
wishes to play when asked?” 


Never “‘make” her play, but when she plays 
for the home circle, encourage and praise her; 
she will thus gain confidence in herself and 
be glad to play for any one. 

Mrs. C. A. GREELY, Oakland, Cal. 


Recently when we were expecting guests 
to spend the evening, I said to my fifteen- 
year-old daughter, “If any one should ask 
you to play, do so without showing any 
reluctance.” She did, although it was quite 
contrary to her usual custom. 


Mrs. C. N. B., Elk Grove, Cal. 


Co-operate with her. Get her to play your 
accompaniments, if you sing; or play duets 
with her, if you play. Very few of us are 
geniuses enough to wish to be shown off, yet 
we like to take part with others. 

Mary Kanouse, Oakland, Cal. 


I should first ascertain just why she does 
not wish to play when asked. Sometimes 
a girl who has played willingly when asked 
has found the one who asked her carrying on 
a conversation while she was playing. This 
has led her to believe the request was not 
sincere. If self-consciousness is the cause, 
call her attention to the perfect concentration 
of the public performers. 

Mrs. W. S. Parisu, Dallas, Texas. 
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: There is nothing so ap- 
posing as a clean, tidy house. 
ew | member of re family enjoys is 
it and you’re proud of it. it A d f fl 

Yet Jou say wit takes oo uch | | ATE YOU proud of your floors? 
wor T 
alli aod can ok be en } Can you look your floors in the face without a blush? Do 
you will not be bothered with the ‘ they add to the orderliness and refinement of your home, or 


stifling clouds of dust ordinari'y raised 


when cleaning, and th k will be d = ‘ , ~9 
Samsamaey then ty one odas nee te are they a thorn in your side? 


th j : 
—_— Floors repay good treatment. They respond to good varnish. 


8 I Sy © E 2... Your floors will stop making trouble and become a joy to your 


Vacuum Sweeper eyes if you will have them properly refinished. 
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Li smooth-running and easily emp- 


igh i 

tied, Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers afford 5 M h } 

many exclusive advantages and conven- I ) I it 
iencesin emptying and operating, besides ; ur Pp y r a S e are 
developing power enough to really clean. 


Buin F f yourself the home-comfort of | : l V bs ] 
a Lissell’s Vacuum Sweeper > if Ik 
Priced at $6.00 to $12.50; Cyco Ball-Bear- ipl O O r arnl S 


ing Carpet Sweepers $3.25 to $6.25—de- [{ $s 
pending on style and locality. At dealers’ : “‘the varnish that lasts longest 


everywhere. Booklet on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. i! covers floors with a beautiful lustrous coating that takes all the wear 
Genk tees kn ij | and preserves the natural beauty of the wood. Murphy Floors are 
Made in Canada, too _(346) great trouble savers. A damp cloth or mop keeps them free from 
dust or lint. And they haven’t the trick of slipperiness. Murphy 


floors are money-savers too; they need refinishing so seldom. 
Your painter or dealer keeps our house-finishing products including 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish Murphy White Enamel 


Send for “ Beautiful Floors,” a serious book humorously illustrated 
which contains much you ought to know about floors and varnish. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark New Jersey Chicago IIlinois 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD? 
OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE 


is the title of the 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown handsomely printed illustrations of 
beautiful houses that help to answer that question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 12”), contains among others the following 
illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By THomas P. Roprnson The Stueco House, By DavipB. Barnes The Brick House, By Austin D. Jenkins 



















CAN YOU BE POSITIVE OF ANY OTHER ROOF THAT WILL 
LAST FOR ALL TIME? HAVE YOUR ARCHITECT SHOW Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
YOU IN SWEET'S CATALOG THE ILLUSTRATIONS oF tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 
OUR SLATE PRODUCED IN ONE OR VARIED COLORs. Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
THE AULD & CONGER Co. SPECIAL OFFER: { Oj'wis: Sis t Build My Howes cess sccs. $91.00 Sitnaet steam) 
ESTABLISHED 1870 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Make 2/ours Not A House But A Home. 


Avoid indifferent looking trim. Color in woodworkywhether stained, 
enameled or painted, is the keynote of taste in home-like rooms. 
Daintiness, warmth of tone and artistic effect are totally dependent 
upon the kind of wood on which the desired color scheme is carried out. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


With its individual physical qualities, is the ideal base for stains 
or enamel. Either finish will retain permanently, its luster or 
original whiteness, due to the non-resinous character of the wood. 


3 0 book on finishin explains wh and tells how. A Copy will 
it . Sas ine 
“is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


325 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 























Questions 


ourselves especially useful to you personally and to that end have established our 
Readers’ Service to give you individual advice. Wewant you to feel free to come 
to us at any time with your problems of home-making. We will furnish you with 
Architectural Suggestions and Plans for Interior Decoration and Landscape 
Gardening, suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make 
them—all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. Send us your question 


today. 
READERS’ SERVICE - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 


of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans for 
building, furnishing or repairing your home. We wish to make 
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FOR THE MAN WHO BUILDS A 
WOODEN HOUSE 


(Continued from page 201) 
SAND STRUCK 
A term used in brick making where the mould 
is dusted with sand before being filled with clay. 
SCREENED 
Put through a screen, to insure uniform sizes or 
cleanliness. 
SHEATHING PAPER 
A heavy building paper used between rough 
and finished floors and between rough wall 
boarding and the outside, wall covering. 
SLASHED 
Refers to floor boards sawed so that the annual 
rings are nearly horizontal to the face of the 
board. 
SILLS 
That timber of a wood frame resting on the 
foundation or underpinning. 
STUDS 
Uprights, in a wall or partition, other than 
chief members of a frame. 
STRETCHERS 
A term applied to a brick when laid flat with 
long face exposed. 
SPAR VARNISH 
Varnish not affected by watcr. 


TAMPED 
Made solid by repeated poundings. 
TENNONED 
Where the end of a timber is cut for insertion 
into a mortise. 
THIMBLES 
Iron collars forming entrance to chimney flues. 


TRUSSES 
An assemblage of members such as beams, rods, 
and the like, combine so as to form a rigid 
framework. 

UNDERPINNING 
That part of the wall which shows above 
ground. 

WATER STRUCK 


A term used in brick making where the mould 
is sprinkled with water before being filled with 
clay. 


THE PLEASANT ART OF JELLY 
MAKING 
(Continued from page 211) 

III. Cook until tender. 

IV. Drain one-half hour or more. 

V. Test for pectin in equal quantity of 
grain alcohol. 

VI. Boil twenty minutes. 

VII. Add three-fourths _ quantity heated 
sugar. 
VIII. Boil five minutes or less. 
IX. Test. 
X. Pour in tempered sterilized glasses. 

XI. Set in sunny window. 

XII. Cover the next day with paraffin. 
XIII. Store. 

Jelly-making is a home-maker’s art. We 
should train ourselves to be skillful artists 
along these lines, for a transparent, quivery 
glass of jelly is one of the highest compliments 
to the home table. Along with all the beauty 
of the product, we may feel we are having a 
food which, in moderate quantities, is a legiti- 
mate addition to our diet, because of its high 
fuel value and its delicious flavor which often 
makes a dainty of an otherwise simple food. 
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Illustrating one of the many designs in 
Meee ‘4 rench Doors ” 


Nothing adds so much to the 
charm of the home as beautiful 
doors—inside and outside. They 
are the barometer of the quality 
of the house. A new front door 
and a few new inside doors have 
made many an old house 
attractive. 





is your guide to the utmost in doors— 
in beauty, in individuality, in variety of 
designs and in lasting satisfaction and 
service. 

Insist on MORGAN DOORS because of 
their beautiful, selected woods, their extra- 
thick veneers, their All White Pine Cores 
and their Patented Wedge Dowel Con- 
struction. 

And because they are guaranteed. 


Suggestions for 
Beautifying the Home 


**Adding Distinction to the Home’’ gives 
you many suggestions for improving the 
present home. 

**The Door Beautiful’’ is full of ideas on 
doors, interior trim and interior decora- 
tion for prospective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-16 Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
principal cities. Ask for list. 
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‘Viceroy Bath” —Plate V-14 
(Patent Applied For and Name Reg, U. S. 
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Pat. Off 


The stars indicate the 
location of the KOHLER per- 
manent trade-mark tn Saint blue 


A Permanent 


Investment 7 
When you buy plumbing ware for bath rooms 
and kitchen you expect it to retain its attractiveness 
as long as your house stands—and it should. 


KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


If you are building or planning to build or remodel, insure 
your permanent satisfaction by selecting KOHLER Bath 


= 
=— 


Tubs, Lavatories and Sinks. Your architect and 
builder know the merits of KOHLER products. 


Address B-9 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


— Founded 1873 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Atlanta 


St. Paul St. 


Detroit Indianapolis Chicago 
Louis Houston 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Seattle 





London 








DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? 

DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? 

DO YOU KNOW that modernity, freshness and humor 
are possible in pages not embraced by a “ girl cover” — 
that “punch” and “ pep,” however commendable, are 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines 
or American life? 





Department H 











DO YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
Three Park Street 








ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 
DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting ([{}} 
without being claptrap, serious without being pon- | | 
derous, cheerful without being foolish ? if} 
DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, it} 
essays and political articles by the leading writers of the | 
world? if! 
THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 
Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- | 
scription and form the Atlantic habit. | 
Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. | 





Boston, Massachusetts 














The famous Hotel for WOMEN 
HOTEL 


Martha Washington 


[JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE] 


29 East 29th St., New York City 





at $1.50 per day and up; $1.00 per day each where 

several take a large room together. We serve an 
excellent Table d’Hote luncheon at 40 cents and din- 
ner at 50 cents. 


BOOKLET AND 


f-ROM our 500 spotless rooms you may select one 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SENT 
UPON REQUEST 
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Kelecy Health Heated residence of Architect W. A. Delano, Wheatley 
Hills, L. 1, Member of the firm of Delano and Aldrich, New York 


TALK IT OVER 
WITH YOUR ARCHITECT 


When architects in ever 


JHY give your architect full sway on his de- 

signs and specifications for every part of 

our house, and then decline his guidance on the 
eating? 

Heisina pide to know heating systems of 
all kinds. He is fully informed on their advan- 
tages and disadvantages for various purposes. 

Why employ his experience as a safeguard against 
paying dearly for experience, that his experience has 


increasing numbers put 

the Kelsey Health Heat in 

their own homes; they are 

in a position to do you a sincere service in advising it 
for yours. 

If it should happen that your architect unfortunately 
does not know full facts about the Kelsey, we will gladly 
do our part in sending him particulars. The sending to 
us of his name would help to promptly put usin touch 


already bought; and then proceed to leave him out 
when it comes to so essentially serious a thing as 
heating? 


with him. 
The Kelsey Health Heat Booklet you are welcome to. 


HE MELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
217-H West Lake Street 


103-H Park Avenue 


BOSTON 


DETROIT 
405-H Post Office Sq. Bldg. 


Space 95-H Builders Exch. 





ui 


| 


ul 








Saving Money and Adding Art 


If the proper wood be selected, modern homes, even those of mod- 
erate cost, can have interior features formerly associated only with 
homes representing considerable outlay. 

Of the available woods none will serve you better in this respect 
than North Carolina Pine. Beautiful effects are made possible by 
its handsome grain figure in combination with stains. Also it is an 
ideal base for enamels. And bare floors of this wood are easily 
polished and very satisfactory. 

Write for our two free books—Home-Builders’ Book and 
Book of Interiors. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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TAKING CARE OF THE WINTER 
SUPPLY 
(Continued from page 196) 


are growing. After the killing frosts of Octo- 
ber, cover those which are to remain in the 
ground with four or five inches of straw, lawn 
clippings or fallen leaves, held in place by 
boards or brush. Let these remain in this way 
until the frost is out of the ground in spring. 
Then dig and use soon afterwards. The 
freezing through the winter helps to sweeten 
them, but alternate freezing and thawing of 
the crown is very injurious. The latter is 
prevented by the surface mulch. Dig the 
roots which are needed for use in fall and winter 
late in September or early in October. Wash 
carefully and soak for a short time in a solu- 
tion of formalin. Then store as recommended 
for carrots. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster.—This delicious 
vegetable may be treated for storage purposes 
in the way recommended for parsnips. 

Squash.—Pick carefully (with stems at- 
tached) before they are injured by the frost. 
Place on a sunny porch to harden the outer 
shell, turning them over once or twice to ex- 
pose all parts to the sunshine. Handle as 
carefully as eggs, to avoid all bruises. Place 
on shelves in a dry cellar or room where there 
is no danger of freezing. Do not have them 
touch one another. 

Turnips and Rutabagas.—Choose for storage 
the firmer, hardier, late varieties. Dig care- 
fully and cut off the tops promptly. Wash 
clean and soak for a short time in a weak solu- 
tion of formalin. For early use, store in boxes 
covered with burlap or old carpet which should 
be moistened often enough to prevent shrivel- 
ing. For later use, pack a bushel or two care- 
fully in sand as recommended for carrots and 
beets. For spring use, these roots are very 
commonly stored in outside pits. 


INSIDE WOOD FINISH 
(Continued from page 215) 

for it would soon make it easily obtainable. 
Pine, of course, is a soft wood, more subject 
than the hard wood to indentures, but it has 
its place and purpose and should not be dis- 
regarded. But what an artist calls value, is 
the chief thing in a floor; that is, its relation, 
in terms of dark or light, to the other elements 
of the room. This should be in contrast with 
either furniture or walls. The old time floors 
were often painted dark, and were thus 
strongly opposed in value to the walls. To- 
day we stain our floors oftener than we paint 
them, but this makes no difference in the gen- 
eral principle of contrast. Color is important 
negatively—it can easily be wrong. It is well 
to keep wood floors neutral and warm rather 
than cold in tone. This does not mean that 
it should be too warm. Stain on floors, unless 
special care is given it, is likely to bring out a 
disagreeable yellow in the wood. 

The dado came into use as a plain board 
carried round the room and capped by the 
continued window stool. It developed in 
richness by means of panelling, which later 
gave way to an equal or greater richness, 
achieved by the use of elaborate cap and base 
in contrast with plain unpanelled wood be- 
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USE UP STALE BREAD 


Do Not Permit the Odds and Ends Frequently 
Found in the Bread Box to Be Wasted 


BREAD is one of the items most commonly 

wasted in many American households, say 
the specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This waste is probably 
due to the fact that many housekeepers do 
not think of bread as costing much and are 
careless about its use or do not know what to 
do with the odds and ends frequently found 
in the bread box. 


STALE-BREAD RECIPES 


VEGETABLE SOUP THICKENED WITH BREAD 
CRUMBS 

1 quart skim milk. Small amount spinach or 

1 cup bread crumbs, or 2 outer leaves lettuce 

large slices stale bread. (not more than 4 
Salt. ounces). 

1 small slice onion. 

Cut the vegetables into small pieces and 
cook with the bread crumbs in the milk in 
a double boiler. If a large quantity is being 
prepared, as in a school lunch room, for ex- 
ample, put the vegetables through a meat 
chopper. In this case slices of bread may 
be ground with the vegetables in order to 
absorb the juice. 


PANCAKES 
1 cup crumbs. 1 teaspoon salt. 
2} cups skim milk. 1 teaspoon sugar. 
} cup flour. 1 teaspoon melted fat. 


4 teaspoons baking pow-__| egg. 
der. 


Soak crumbs in milk for three fourths of 
an hour. Then add other ingredients and 
cook on a hot griddle, like ordinary pancakes. 
If sour milk is used, substitute one-half tea- 
spoon baking soda for the 4 teaspoons baking 
powder. 

GINGERBREAD 


1 cup molasses. 1} teaspoons ginger. 
} cup boiling water. 3 teaspoon salt. 


+ cups fine bread crumbs. 4 teaspoons melted lard 
3 cup flour. or other fat. 
1 teaspoon baking soda. 

Add water to molasses and combine with 
the dry ingredients mixed together, then add 
fat, and beat. Bake for about 25 minutes in 
a hot oven, 


INDIAN PUDDING MADE WITH CRUMBS 


1 cup fine crumbs. 2 tablespoons melted but- 

1 quart skim milk. ter, or other fat. 

} Cup sugar. teaspoon ginger. 

{ cup molasses. teaspoon cloves. 

4 teaspoon cinnamon. 
Scald the crumbs in milk; add the other 

ingredients; and bake 14 hours in a slow 

oven. This pudding may be made with any 

kind of bread crumbs, but it furnishes an 

especially good means of using up stale corn 

bread. 


OO elt 


EGG TOAST 
6 slices bread. 1 cup milk, skim milk, or 
I egg. water. 


i teaspoon salt. 


Beat the egg, and add the liquid and salt. 
Let the bread soak in the mixture until 
slightly soft. Then fry to a light brown on a 
hot, well-greased pan or griddle. More eggs 
may be used if available. 
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Di BR. {BLE 
FLOOR 
VARNISH 


The Lowe Brothe 
Pinto hers? 


From an original vil painting 
Made especially for 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
by C. H. Taffs, of New York 


LOWE BROTHERS 
VARNISHES “> ENAMELS 


1B) istinguished for beauty 
4 of finish, enduring wear 
and resistance to hard usage. 


‘ Ask our Architectural Service Department 
for a about your house finish- 
The H House, Outside and Inside” with color 


dleaee and a booklet on Varnish sent on 
request~ 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


463 East Third Street. Dayton, Ohno. 
Boston NewYork Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brotheve, Itd., Leabosines Canada 


oa ges aA CORERE Soa Sas 





+s VARNISH 


LOOK FOR, 
THIS SIGN 
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. T a. 
A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly BOGACISA 


THE READING PUBLIC “BOGALUSA""is the name BY WHICH TO BUY 


By MacGregor Jenkins the BEST LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 

r FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY 

~~ humors of er a office, the prot oe BOGA! LUSH, — that is your guaranty. fsa s 

of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- you don't see Bogalusa’ stamped on Y 

lic taste, and the genesis of some literary ‘sia oie weasels aaa naga a 
ashi Ti i is , , WRI ‘utting 1,000,000 feet a day sti 

fashions rca: od in this un ommonly leaves us time to take an interest in YOU.) There’s 

e ing ume. a real valuefor you in the Bogalusa Book. (Free.) 

“‘ Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 6an Wea A Bénal L 

the club, and on the train and trolley car. 1009 Four i garages ogalusa, 1a. 

Member Southern Pine Assn. 


—Boston Globe. 


75 cents net b 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Boston and New York 3 J ,] 
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Residence of F. T. Blake, Worceat 
Medusa Waterproofed White 


er,Mass. L. W. Briggs, Architect 
Cement Stucco or Hollow Tile 


‘Insure The Permanent Beauty of 
Your Stucco Home 


HE beauty of a new stucco house can only be made permanent by the 
use of the right waterproofing. Whether it is white or any one of the 


many attractive tints that are now 


possible in stucco, you can make it 


non-staining and non-haircracking once for all by the use of 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFING 


Isn’t it sensible to make water and damp 
proof quality a permanent part of the stucco 
itself rather than rely on paint or surface 
mixtures which are not always effective and 
will have to be renewed from time to time? 


Medusa Waterproofing can be used with 
any standard make of cement. It never 
needs renewing. 


It makes stucco weather-resisting as well 
as non-absorbent of atmospheric moisture. 


It also prevents too rapid drying of new 
stucco and thereby improves both its appear- 
ance and quality. 


Whether you build of 
pay you to know about 


STE awn POWDER 


The vogue of stucco has been made pos- 
sible by two things — white cement and in- 
tegral waterproofing. Both of these were 
originated by the makers of Medusa prod- 
ucts. 

It is significant that in a large proportion 
the finest examples of stucco architecture 
with Medusa White Cement or Medusa 
Waterproofing or both, have been used. 

If you are planning to build a stucco house 
or use ornamental cement for terraces, 
fountains, pergolas, etc., write for the illus- 
trated booklets, The Medusa White House 
and Medusa Waterproofing. 


Stucco or Brick it will 
Medusa Waterproofing. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT Co., Dept. C., CLEVELAND 




















“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library."—New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


We offer this book and a 
tion to THE HOUSE B 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginnin 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those o' 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.”—Living Age. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this k.”"—Boston Globe. 


Exvrur for $3.00 


Three Park Street, BOSTON 
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tween. It vanished in part in certain work, 
mostly wooden, leaving only the cap, which is 
almost as bad a survival as the plate rail. 
Dados are appropriately used, however, in 
small work, but it is desirable to follow the 
simpler models. If one can’t use wood, a 
good substitute is made with linen applied to 
the plaster and painted in with the woodwork. 

Mouldings, their design and use, are very 
important in all finish. Here, more than 
elsewhere, there is a tendency to overlook 
precedent, the idea being, presumably, that 
originality, by itself, counts for something. 
As a matter of fact, one is less likely to be 
successfully original in mouldings than in 
anything else. The usual attempts result 
merely in debasing good prototypes which are 
unknown at their best, to the designers who 
make use of them. 

Inside finish, like any other part of the 
house, should be conceived as a whole. Used 
as a whole, it may be in contrast with other 
parts of the wall, or in harmony with them. 
If in contrast, the plain boards alone will give 
a means of interest that is sufficient for plain 
work. If in harmony, the wood work must 
provide contrasts between its parts, if interest 
is to be achieved. On the other hand, finish 
may be completely subdued, and become an 
inconspicuous part of the background for 
furnishings. 


PUT YOUR EGGS IN ONE BASKET 
(Continued from page 209) 


what I did. You know the old saying, ‘Don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket.’ ” 

“Well, you are the first man I have met 
who advised me that way,” I told him. 

“Oh, don’t take my advice,” he hastened to 
say. 

“I’m not going to. I’m taking a straw vote 
and I’m going the way the largest returns indi- 
cate. Thanks all the same.” 

“How is it going thus far,” he grinned. 

“The basket has it,” I told him. 

And it has. 

My little house has been built and it meets 
my expectations. Of course, I have discov- 
ered things I didn’t do that I should have done, 
and some other things that I did do that | 
should not have done. No amount of advice, 
I am convinced, could have made this other- 
wise. How was | to know that a fireplace 
should—but then, that has no place here. 
Sometime | may compile these sins of com- 
mission and omission into a pamphlet or a 
tome for the benefit of others, who in turn 
can write about their errors—which will in no 
way resemble mine. (There’s many a slip 
‘twixt the roof and the step.) 

I had no trouble in getting a loan so that | 
could build my house. I went to the local 
co-operative bank and put my case before 
them—laid my cards on the table. Frankness 
inspires confidence in others, and | think this 
attitude helped me to negotiate my loan 
quickly and easily. I understand that years 


ago borrowers once bid for money and took 
what rate of interest they could get. 
is no longer the custom. 

| had my land free and clear, having pur- 
chased it for cash two years before | built any- 
thing but hopes upon it. 


But that 


It is more valuable 
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E PARTICULAR 
about the hard- 
ware for your garage. 
Select it as carefully 
as you do the design 
of the building. 


For durability, strength, 
artistic appearance and 

































long perfect service, ; go hae : 
specify Nites a 

STANLEY iii be 9 
GABA | Bl1ere : 


This includes Stanley Garage 
Door Holder No. 1774 which 
locks the door open, preventing 
injury to car and occupants 
while entering and leaving the 
garage; and Stanley Garage 
Bolts, Ball Bearing Hinges, 
Latches, etc. 


Samples of Stanley Garage 
Hardware may be seen at any 
first class hardware store. 





HE man who was wise enough to build a home 
not only comfortable, durable, and sanitary—but 
safe—everlastingly safe from the fire peril. He 

built throughout of Natco Hollow Tile. 

Be wise in time. Don’t find out—when it is too late. 
When you buy or build—insist on Natco Hollow Tile. 

Natco is the material that made the skyscraper possible. 
Do your children deserve less safety than you get in your 
own Office? 

Natco is the modern way of building—for beauty, 
comfort and everlasting safety. 


The cost is more than that of criminally dangerous 
wood construction, but Natco pays for itself in afew years 
on lower maintenance cost, lower coal bills—and it pays 
for itself a hundred times a day— in safety. 


Write today for illustrated catalog 
on Stanley Garage Hardware 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn, U.S. A. | °F" Situn & Medal, rch 
New York Chicago tects. 








Made from clay— Cooler in summer—warmer in winter-—-damp proof, 
baked by fire—it can- vermin proof, trouble proof—solid, permanent, and ever- 
not be destroyed by lastingly safe. That’s why Natco is covering the country. 












fire. 


That’s why it is the only building material worthy of going 
into your home. 

Don’t make a mistake on this. It may 
mean saving life. Be wise in time. So 
many have found out—too late. 


Send today for the interesting 32-page free 
book ‘‘Fireproof Houses.’’ It contains photo- 
graphs and details of many beautiful Natco 
residences planned by leading architects. And 
remember—it may save your life and the lives of 
those you love. 


NATIONAL :FIRE-PRGDFING 
‘COMPANY - 
482 acme mioone eons >: 


HOLLOW TILE 


Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in 
convenient form for present and future referenc 


HOYT’S BINDER 


Is easily adjusted. 
Holds from one to twelve copies. 
Permits your magazine to open flat. 


Price $2.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: A year’s subscription 
to The House Beautiful ($2.50) and one 
of Hoyt’s Binders ($2.00) for $3.50. 


Matinecock Neighborhood House, Guy Lowell, Architect.  £ 
Roof stained with Cabot's oth ins, Walls rhe with 
Cabot's Old Virginia White 


Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘ Whitewash-white”’ 

Old Virginia White has real distinction. It is a softer 
but brighter white than paint, and its texture is essen- | 
tially different. It is as handsome as new whitewash and | 
as lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine 
old Colonial effect and when combined with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


on the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and | 
distinguished that your house is sure to represent the 
latest and best in exterior decoration. 


You can get Cabot's goods all over the country 


Send for samples and name of nearest agent N 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ILA 

24 W. Kinzie Street, t, Chicago 523 Market Street, San Francisco a rieeinG 
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HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 
One of New York’s ‘most beautiful hotels. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort. Within 
four minutes’ walk of forty theatres. Center of shop- 
ping district. 


——— 




























































































R 5 bath Retin sete $2.50 and = Hl Send your order to 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath - - $5.00 and upwards t I UH} THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 4 HH} 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HARRIS HOMES 




























° . you build to 
When You Build The Harris Way— 3.27) and secure 
the utmost possible in Quality, Economy and Service. Why? 
Simply because you profit directly — immediately —by our 24 
years experience. ou get the benefit of our practical knowl- 
edge as the originators of the ‘Direct to You”” Home Building Industry. We 
were the first to sell Lumber and Material direct to Home Builders at one small 
profit. We were the first to reduce vitally important industry to a perFect sys- 
tem and extend the benefits uniformly to the people of the nation. The splendid 
Harris Home below has 6 rooms, bath, pantry, large living room, etc. The 
size is30x26ft. A thoroughly modern American Home in every respect. 


66 . 9? has exclusive merits—special advantages for 

The Harris Way the shrewd and careful Home Builder, possessed 
by no other plan or method. It is the best, safest and most sensible way to 
build your ideal home righé without sacrifice of quality, or the waste of a single 


genny! Thousands have built “T. WAY” with profit and 


satisfaction. 
H Hy Our prices are so low that is will be impossible 
Advance in Prices to maintain same forany length of time. They 
are bound to advance. If you are needing a house, either for investment pur- 
poses or for a home, write now. Do not delay another moment if you wish to 
make a saving. 
H used in building all Harris Homes is prepared by us 
The Material complete for your usein a way that is eile and easily 
understood. It is sensibly cut-to-fit with absolute accuracy and positive elim- 
tnation of all waste. You pay for nothing you-do not get—you pay our bed 
rock low, one-small profit bargain price ody for what is needed to do the work 
At **THE HARRIS WAY.” . 


$10,000,000 


bal'Z 
Capital Stock and Surplus—stands back of our guare 
antee to every Harris Home Buyer—you cannot lose. 


Be sure to mail free coupon for the latest 
Free Book of Plans 25, 35%,'6, famous $10.00 HARRIg HOME 
PLAN BOOK now ready. Agolden guide to Quality, Service and Economy 
in Building. Explains fully and freely, everything about building economy. 
Contains 100 modern Harris Home Designs, with descriptions, material, 
specifications, prices, etc., and explains how we save you $50.00 to .00 on 
plans and material. Think twice before you pass this opportunity. 





Buys The M: ial To Build 
$1042 This Beautiful Home No. 161 


—Best Quality Material Thoughout—Best 
Construction — Sensibly Cut-To- Fit. 


Fr Cut Our 


AND MAIL 
Harris Bros.Co., Dept. ——— is 
I Chicago FL 268, 







I Please send me free—without 
the slightest obligation — the 
] following books checked, 
\ O Book of Plans 
© Plumbing and Heating 
I O Paints 
0) Presto-Up Ready Made 
Sectional Houses & Garages 


eee NAME . ccveccecccvccccces . 
Address..++» pivbvensaudee 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. ER" CASS 











DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 


75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
ath ; enable you to make its acquaint- 
Without pictures to fall back upon, ance through a three months’ 


the ATLANTIC must be interesting; with subscription. 


a large circulation, it must be human; wate hive avers Snes 
with the kind of readers it has, it must Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


The ATLANTIC now has a circula- 
tion of over 80,000 


be intelligent. 
(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c a copy) 
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than when | bought it, quite a little. The 
house | put up cost in the vicinity of $5,000. 
I had a little money, so only had to get a loan 
of $4,000. For this | had to buy twenty 
shares in the co-operative bank, and the 
interest | am paying is 5} per cent a year. 
So my monthly payment is $38.34. At the 
end of twelve years, if | am lucky, | will have 
paid something as follows, as near as | can 
figure it out. Dues paid on shares, $2,880; 
profits added, $1,120—which makes the 
$4,000. The interest will be about $2,640. 
So I will have paid out $5,520. 

True, these are small dents to make in a 
$4,000 mortgage, but one hundred and forty- 
four of them will permit me to make a little 
bonfire out of a certain formidable looking 
piece of paper which has my name on it. | 
feel the payment of these dents hardly more 
than paying rent. It is also nice to feel that 
you can play the Victrola after midnight if 
you should so elect, which is something you 
can do in a basket but not in a hired apart- 
ment. 


NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 


(Continued from page 192) 


associate redwood with the Pacific Coast, and 
have failed to realize the fact that its ship- 
ment to the eastern states is a simple matter. 
It is an interesting fact that redwood is more 
appreciated abroad than in our own eastern 
states, enormous quantities being exported 
annually to Australia. 

Many points in favor of redwood should 
make it a building aid of nation-wide use, nor, 
with all its unique properties, is to be regarded 
as an expensive wood. 

Concerning its physical properties, the fol- 
lowing points may be briefly enumerated: 
redwood is easy to work, and does not split, 
shrink, or swell; it becomes stronger with age, 
as proved by actual tests; it is described as 
“fire-resisting,” in that it ignites reluctantly 
and burns slowly; it is durable in contact with 
the soil, and its rot-resisting nature makes it 
an excellent material for shingles and siding. 
Redwood shingles removed from old buildings 
on the Pacific Coast have given testimony of 
over forty years of good service. 

For the interior, the above mentioned prop- 
erty of easy “workability” is an important 
one, while the natural appearance of the wood, 
and its adaptability to a wide variety of stains 
and other finishes make it widely popular with 
Western home builders. While easy to carve, 
any delicate work should be confined to such 
portions of woodwork as are not exposed’ to 
friction or bruising, and it is recommended 
that all casings and trim be made with slightly 
rounded corners. 

In appearance, redwood offers a fine range 
of variety and distinction, not only in the ef- 
fect of the natural wood, but in its possibili- 
ties for many interesting and attractive fin- 
ishes. Few woods show such variation in 
boards cut from the same trunk, and while the 
eccentric and highly decorative effects of burl 
figures, and some pieces cut to show the 
“slash” grain may be used to advantage in 
panels, the “quiet” interior is best achieved 
by a use of the straight and “edge” grain 
lumber. The wood shows so much character 
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Farr’s Peonies 


Peonies, the glory of June, are the aristocrats 
of the hardy garden. They surpass the rhododen- 
dron when planted in masses, and rival the rose 
in delicacy of color and fragrance. 
The collection of Peonies at Wyomissing contains the new 
and rare introductions—many of them at present found only 
in the gardens of Peony connoisseurs. I have made a per- 
sonal selection of sorts showing a wide range of colors and 
type, and here offer them in collections for fall planting: 
Royal Collection “‘Aristocrat’’ Collection 


| 
Twelve of the grandest Peonies in existence, | Twelve beautiful varieties, each an aristo- 
regardless of price. | crat among Peounies. 


Albatre. White and lilac - - - $1.50 Adolphe Rosseau. Purple garnet - - $2.00 
Baroness Schroeder. Flesh-white 1.50 Albaitre. White; center lilac rose - 1.50 
Germaine Bigot. Lilacrose - - 2.50 Albert Crousse. White, crimson fleck - 1.50 
George Washington. Dark-crimson 1.50 Armandine Mechin. Bright crimson 1.50 
James Kelway. Rose-white - 2.00 | George Washington. Fiery crimson 1.50 
Karl Rosenfield. Dark-crimson 4.50 | Grandiflora. Delicate shell pink; late 1.50 
Milton Hill. Lilac-rose - = - ° 3.00 La Tendresse. Milk white -— - - 1.50 
Marguerite Gerard. Hydrangea pink 1.50 L'Indispensable. Lilac white ° - 75 
Mme. Auguste Dessert. Violet-rose 2.50 Mile, Rosseau. White; lilac center 1.50 
Rosa Bonheur. Violet-rose - - 5.00 Mme. Forel. Violet-rose - ° 2.00 
Sara Bernhardt. Mauve-rose 4.00 Simmone Chevalier. Lilac-rose 2.00 
Simmone Chevalier. Lilac-rose 2.00 | Venus. Hydrangea pink - 2.00 

$31.50 | $18.75 

Royal Collection complete, $27 | ‘*Aristecrat’’ Collection complete, $16 


**Royal’’ and ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Cellections for $40 
All the above varieties and hundreds of others in my complete collection at Wyomissing, are fully 
described in the 1917-1918 Edition of my book FARR’S HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES. Money cannot buy 
a treatise on Peonies and Iris so complete and authoritative, because no other book of this character 
is in existence—yet I will mail you a copy free if you will send me your name and address. 
September and October is the best time to plant Peonies, for then with the strong roots I send, you 
will obtain a large percentage of bloom the first season. 


BERTRAND H. FARR—WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 
125 Garfield Avenue - : - Wyomissing, Penna. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


COCUCICONUE. Sa 


it 


¢ 

SUNFAST” when applied 
to Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies and Upholsteries 
is more than a tradename. It 
is an absolute guarantee. It 
means that the strongest sun- 
light and frequent tubbings 
cannot fade their lovely 
colorings. 


GARG 


Every piece of genuine 
Orinoka has this guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. Ifcolor 
changes from exposure to sun- 
light or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods 
or refund the purchase price. 


Insist on seeing this guarantee. It is worth your while to 
know that you have a money-back protection. 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies are made in a great variety of 
weaves from sheer casement cloths to heavy hangings. 
Send today for our booklet, ‘‘Draping the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H, Clarendon Bldg., New York 


























Do You Like Good Books? 


Yes? Then you will be interested to know that The Atlantic 
Monthly Company has entered upon the publication of ‘‘books 
worth keeping.” Our aim will be to preserve in durable and 
attractive form such material from THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY as 
seems to the editors clearly to demand a life longer than can be 
guaranteed through the pages of a periodical. 4 Not only does the 
substance of these volumes have the quality of permanence, but 
they are well printed, well bound, well made in every way— books to 
preserve and cherish, not merely to glance through and fling aside. 





THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 

A collection of 16 of the most appreciated essays that have appeared in Tue 
ATLANTIC during recent years, representing some of the best work of Meredith 
Nicholson, Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, Simeon Strunsky, Margaret Sherwood, 
Walter Prichard Eaton and other noted writers. A volume alluring to the general 
reader and so inspiriting as an English text that it has been adopted in schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 
A textbook for college and high school English, consisting of some 75 short famil- 
iar essays from THE ATLANTIC, together with introduction, notes, and a list of sub- 
jects for original compositions. Sprightly, stimulating, and unusually interesting to 
the general reader. Something different in English books for the class-room. 
rice 85 cents postpaid. 


THE ASSAULT ON HUMANISM, By Paul Shorey 

A brilliant defense of classical studies in school and college, by a famous scholar 
whose polished style and ironical wit are in themselves a masterly reply to the 
“new school” of educators. An argument of the first order for retaining the study 
of the humanities. Price 60 cents postpaid, 


Either of the above volumes will be sent upon 
receipt of the price and the attached coupon. 


The Atlantic Monthly Co. H. B. 9-17. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Find enclosed $....... .for which please send me............ 
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Inspirations in 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 





;:XQuisiTE creations for library, drawing room and milady’s 
boudoir—rivaling in charm and chasteness the mellow tones and 
delicate graining of old elephant ivory. 
Our distinctive Du Barry design is the epitome of craftsmanship 
in this charming all American product. A desk set illustrated. 
The better stores show full assortments. 
Brochure upon request 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


725 Broadway THE ARLINGTON WORKS New York 
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The big San Francisco fire of 1906 was stopped in many places where Red- 
wood buildings faced the conflagration—as shown by these Redwood frame 
dwellings at 20th and Mission streets, which were scorched but refused to burn. 
The telephone poles are also Redwood. 


The safest wood you can use 


Uncle Sam says, in the U. S. Forest Service Circular No. 193: 


*“Redwood resists fire well, and even when 
ignited burns very slowly.”’ 





Chief Engineer P, H. Shaughnessy of the San Francisco Fire 
Department, after 22 years’ experience with Redwood, including 
the big fire of 1906, said: 
“ignites much less quickly’’—‘“‘burns much 
more slowly’’—‘“‘more easily extinguished. ”’ 


Sounds like the kind of wood you should use for the new home, 
doesn’t it? 


Especially when you add that it resists rot, will not shrink or 
warp, is light in weight, easily worked and suitable for every im 
side and outside use except fine floors. 


California Redwood | 


Resists fire and rot 


FREE BOOKLETS. Write for ‘‘A Test by Fire’? and ‘‘California Red- 
wood Homes’’; also stained samples of Redwood, They’re free. Please give us 
the names of your architect, builder and local retail lumber dealers. We want 
to be sure they are thoroughly informed about this remarkable wood. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Call Building, San Francisco 








Ask for the Child’s Story of the * big 
trees” of California—there’s a copy for 
every child in the nation 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








































NEW YORK 
gq A charmingly situated hotel right at the Subway 
entrance at BROADWAY and tro3rd Street. 
Away from the noise and excitement of lower Broadway you 
will enjoy a pleasant sleep and awake each morning to a delight- 
ful and inspiring view of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


Rates for rooms for x person, with private bath, $2.00 per day 
and upwards; 2 rooms and bath, $3.50 per day upwards. 


Club breakfasts, 35c up; also a la carte. 
Write for booklet. M. E. BURKE, Manager. 
A ARS SS 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
(terae book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, 
of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his 
endless search for the beautiful. The author, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and one of the foremost author- 
ities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope 
of this valuable work: 
WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 
SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing 
and decorating. 
THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL GREATION—Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton, Adam and other Georgian types. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE, 
Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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throughout that it has been found unneces- 
sary to specify “‘selected stock” for any but 
special uses. 

Being a close-grained, non-resinous wood, 
redwood constitutes an excellent base for 
paint or enamel, and its freedom from shrink- 
ing and swelling insures enamelled woodwork 
against the danger of opening in unsightly 
cracks at the joints, after the enamel has set. 
Users of redwood in the homes of the Pacific 
Coast, however, more frequently favor finishes 
which bring out the natural beauties of red- 
wood color and grain. The wood itself ranges 


A handsome carved oak stair-case in a Newport 
residence of which John Russell Pope was the 
architect. 


in color from light to dark red, and may be 
finished in plain oil or wax treatments, without 
the introduction of any artificial color. Dull 
greens, grays or browns, effected by any well 
mixed stains generally used on any other woods 
will “‘take” perfectly well on redwood, be- 
cause it is naturally absorbent, and free from 
repellent resins or pitch. So many beautiful 
effects in staining redwood have been discov- 
ered by Pacific Coast architects, that the Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Association has publisheda 
valuable book of “recipes,” setting forth in 
detail the exact manner in which different oil, 
wax and stain effects may be best obtained. 

Although it is a “‘softwood,” California red- 
wood fulfills to a remarkable extent the archi- 
tectural, technical and aesthetic requirements 
of the “hardwoods” usually employed for in- 
terior trim. 

Many Pacific Coast bungalows are built en- 
tirely of redwood, inside and out, and when 
eastern home-builders become more fully 
aware of the beautiful possibilities and the 
practical availability of this distinctively 
American wood, we may not need to travel 
across the continent to find evidence of its 
unique values. 

Douctas Fir 

The second “Timber Giant” of the Pacific 
Coast is Douglas fir—a wood destined for ex- 
tensive building uses in this country when 
some of the over-used species of eastern trees 
become expensively scarce. 

Like redwood, Douglas fir is called an 
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A HOUSE THAT WON A PRIZE 


Out of a large number of plans submitted to the Portland, Oregon, 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, this design for a 
$3,000 dwelling was adjudged the best. 

The object of the competition, which was held under the auspices 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, was to see if the problem of con- 
venient and pleasant living could be solved in a home of moderate 
price, and to provide plans fora structure artistic as well as practical. 

In making their award, the jury of architects went carefully into 
such important details as heating, plumbing, lighting, kitchen con- 
veniences, the arrangement of rooms, doors and windows, and many 
other matters that make a house livable. 

The bedrooms all have cross drafts, and there is plenty of wall 
space against which to place furniture. The lines are pleasing, the 
proportions of the first order, and the structure, as a whole, reveals 
the most painstaking study of the small house problem. 

The competition called for a six-room house to cost about $3,000, 
including excavation, grading, steps, walks within ten feet of the walls, 
and the complete building and finish of the structure, with plumbing, 
heating and lighting, exclusive of lighting fixtures and papering. 

Since the house was first figured, however, there have been sharp 
advances in the cost of building material and labor. To meet this 
increase, the original plans have been carefully revised, with the 
result that very considerable economies have been effected in the 
cost of the structure without materially affecting either its beauty 
or its convenience. 

Those who wish to secure, at a moderate price, a set of complete 
working plans will receive full particulars by filling out the attached 
coupon. 


Remember: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL does not consider 
its part of the contract fulfilled when it merely delivers 
plans and specifications. Our Readers’ Service Bureau is 
glad at any time to give free expert advice on any question 
pertaining to the building, decorating or furnishing of 
this house, and co-operates with the home-maker until 
the last picture is hung. 
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H. B. 9-17 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK SrREET, Boston, MAss. 


Gentlemen: Please send, without charge, full particulars about The House 
Beautiful Prize Design for a $3,000 house. 
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The Radiator Bugaboo 


overcome with 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


S?° skilfully is it possible to enclose radia- 

tors with harmonious treatments of wood 
panelings, combined with our decorative 
metal grilles, that their obtrusive objection- 
ableness is entirely overcome. Send for our Ww, wit) advise how the grilles should 


Catalog 66-A. Let us make suggestions. be used to secure greatest heating econ- 
omy. This is av admirable treatment. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YORK 
































ARCHITECTURAL HARMONY 


E VERY charming note of individual distinction revealed in the 

architectural style of your house should have consistent. ex- 
pression in the material and style of the surrounding fence. You 
are fully assured of this happy result the moment you specify 


TEWART 


TRON FENCE 
‘The Standard of the World” 


Stewart's Iron Fence and Gates for residences, countzy estates, town houses, 
bungalows, public buildings, and commercial institutions have won an interna- 
tional re put ation. They are backed by the world’s largest and best known fac- 
tory. They carry the utmost assurance of permanence, protection, economy, 
dignity, beauty and service. 
Get our 1917 Book of Modern Designs containing more than 10 photographs 
showing Stewart Fence for every purpose and designed to harmonize with 
every architectural style—a guide to good taste—a mine of informa.ion. Sent 
free. Furnish your address today. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’ s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 











“Good OAK FURNITURE is more nearly ‘boy-proof’ than any other 


equally fine cabinet wood.” 


Its elegance, dignity and artistic adaptability are backed by its sturdy resistance to dents and 
scratches. (Really a quite important point. Don’t you think so?) 


> 


“There is no finer heirloom than good OAK furniture.’’ There is no more safe and enduring 
investment—none better worth insisting upon. (This is a fact, isn’t it?) 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


know about Oak. Ask them any sort of questior. Ask them for literature. Please address 
Room 1413, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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T SOFT AS SATIN TO THE TOUCH, 
WARM BROWN, “A JOY TO THE EYE.” 
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GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Write for Finished Samples and Interesting Booklet. 











ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SEND 
REMITTANCE WITH COUPON 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo. gilt top. 288 pages. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GOOD ESSAYS? 


If so, you will want 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


| 

=. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 
‘‘Good essays are never too plentiful—and | 

| 

| 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
x Gentl :—Enclosed find $1.25, f hich send 
it was a happy thought of the editors of the Ailantic Pr ig oie - sa asia eaters iat ha 


Monthly to bring together some of the best essays 


ksi, Geania appueeed in its pages. EE HT ! ot 7% gaia Sarge Kw S Neo Rue eA Dae Oa ea eRe 
teen in all, and they range from gay to grave—but | “Steel. eee eee terete teres eee re ees 
not too grave!” NM es ds Ne seen Sos ee AER EROS One 

—The Springfield City Library Bulletin |  State........ 0000... cc eves cececccucencceeeceeues 
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utility” wood, possessing properties both 
structural and decorative, and it has found 
extensive use throughout the great North- 
west. 

A United Forest Service Bulletin is respon- 
sible for the statement that “sawed flat, the 
grain has been considered as attractive as the 
grain of quarter-sawed oak,” its distinction 
resulting from figure as well as grain. The 
“figure” is formed by the annual rings of 
growth, while the grain, a natural peculiarity 
of the wood resembles the curious markings of 
“watered silk.” 

Douglas fir holds exceptional possibilities 
for panelling because (like redwood) it is 
readily obtainable in great widths. its struc- 
tural stability making it an ideal material for 
doors, and its solidity giving it an important 
place as a floor lumber. 

Being a close-grained wood, it requires no 
“filler” and will take a variety of stains, 
which are most effectively applied in such a 
manner as to bring out the striking contrasts 
between the hard and soft portions of the 
grain. 


Rep Gum 


Having considered, with necessary brevity, 
the more important woods which find general 
use for both exterior and interior wood-work 
the following paragraphs will present a few 
salient facts regarding five woods of importance 
in the consideration of interior finish exclu- 
sively: red gum, birch,ash,chestnut and walnut. 

Red gum is a comparatively newcomer in 
the field of building, for the reason that it had 
been considered, until very recently, a wood 
which could not be seasoned and kiln-dried 
with sufficiently uniform success to fit it for 
general use. New methods of kiln-drying, 
however, have overcome all the old difficulties, 
and red gum is now widely used not only for 
interior woodwork, but very extensively by 
furniture manufacturers. 

The natural wood, with variations toward 
a reddish brown, is supposed to be less respon- 
sible for the name than the flaming red color 
of the leaves in Autumn. The gum tree gives 
two kinds of gum lumber, often mistakenly 
considered as the product of two separate 
trees. “Sap gum,” spoken of in connection 
with “red gum” is simply the ‘‘sapwood”’ of 
new outer growth of the gum tree, while red 
gum is the “‘heartwood,” or old, inner growth 
of the same tree. Since the two varieties, 
however, present different physical properties, 
architects are now distinguishing the two in 
their specifications. Commercially speaking, 
red gum is understood to designate the heart- 
wood of the red gum tree. 

Although essentially a “cabinet” wood, red 
gum is hard and tough enough to make a good 
flooring material, and when properly finished, 
it will not shrink or sliver, and will be found to 
possess good qualities in respect to durability 
and easy upkeep. 

Its greatest use, however, is found in doors, 
interior trim and furniture, for which its phys- 
ical properties, its appearance, and _possi- 
bilities for attractive finish make it peculiarly 
desirable. Its texture is hard, fine and close, 


with an interwoven grain which requires no 
“filler” in finishing and constitutes an excel- 
(Continued on page 246) 
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RESURFACING BRICK WALLS 


THE owner of a wooden house has the pleas- 

ure of resurfacing it every few years, 
changing the color of the paint to suit any 
whim or passing fad, but the brick house is 
built to retain the same color surface forever, 
and to paint it would be little short of a crime 
against good taste. At the same time, when 
the brick house becomes encrusted with layers 
of dirt, grease and soot, losing much of its 
original beauty thereby, the question of re- 
storing some of its early freshness becomes 
important. Town houses, and even sub- 
urban brick houses located where the smoke 
and soot of factories and locomotives can 
reach them when the wind is in the right 
direction, suffer a gradual eclipse of their out- 
ward beauty, and if left unattended, they 
grow dingy and unattractive. 

This is especially true of light gray and 
cream facing bricks which are used quite ex- 
tensively today. To have the bricks lose their 
original color is almost as disappointing as to 
see curtains and portieres fade as a result of 
cheap dyes. But the fault is not with the 
bricks. They can be restored at any time 
without scraping unless the dirt has been al- 
lowed to accumulate too long. 

Cleaning the brick surfaces every spring and 
fall costs little, and it prevents the pores of 
the bricks from becoming clogged by encrusta- 
tions that can be removed only by scraping. 
If it is only dust and dirt, a stream of water 
played on the wall with a hose will usually 
cleanse it. But in most cases there is soot, 
smoke, dust and a certain amount of grease 
mixed with the dirt, and these cannot be re- 
moved by plain water. It is nearly always 
better to dissolve one pound of ordinary soft 
soap to each gallon of water, and apply this 
to the brick surface with a hard brush. The 
brush, attached to a long handle, will enable 
you to reach all parts of the house by means 
of ordinary step ladders. 

The soapy water, applied with a little sharp 
rubbing with the brush, will remove both 
grease and soot. The soap in no way injures 
the bricks or changes their color. It simply 
freshens them, and restores their original 
beauty. After applying the solution of soap, 
turn the hose on the building, and keep the 
stream of water playing on the bricks until all 
traces of the soap have been washed off. It 
is better to rinse off each side in turn so that 
the soap will not have time to dry and form 
a thin film. The restoration of brick walls in 
this way will sometimes produce wonderful 
results, giving the brickwork the appearance 
of freshness that more than compensates for 
the time and labor. 

It is a quite common experience to have 
a whitish encrustation appear on brick build- 
ings a few months or possibly a year after 
building. This spoils the whole harmony of 
the scheme, and quite naturally disappoints 
the owner. The cause of this whitish scum 
may generally be traced to faulty material in 
the bricks or to the impure water used in their 
manufacture. There are soluble salts in the 
bricks, which, when they become wet by rain, 
are dissolved and precipitated on the surface 
in the form of a whitish encrustation. When 

(Continued on page 247) 
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THE WASHABLE FLAT 
WALL FINISH 


An oil-base wall covering for modern homes. | of beauty, durability and economy found in no 


LIQUID VELVET is easily applied with a | Other decorative medium. 
brush. It dries to the hardness of enamel and A choice of twenty-five colors and their innu- 














= without sheen or lustre. This rich finish, velvet | merable combinations gives opportunity for the [jj 
Re soft in tone, responds to soap and water and | fullest expression of individual taste. Te 
il] may be washed repeatedly. | A booklet of special interest to home-builders 

ial LIQUID VELVET provides a combination | will be sent on request. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT READERS’ SERVICE IS? 


|» is that friend to whom you always want to turn for help and advice on your house-building 
and furnishing problems — the kind of friend who takes a personal interest in your difficulties 
and knows how to solve them for you. 


Officially the Readers’ Service is a department—actually it is a very composite personality, made upof specialists in 
all the subjects on which HOUSE BEAUTIFUL readers want advice. id this advice is to be had for the asking. 


THE INTERIOR DECORATOR outlines a color scheme for the entire house, sending samples of wall papers, 
hangings and upholstery if desired. Perhaps your house is an old one and you merely want to redecorate or make 
a few changes in the furnishings. Well, the Decorator will do that for you, too. 


THE ARCHITECT will advise you on any matters of design or construction. The only thing he can’t do for 
you is to furnish plans for an entire house to order. But THE HOUSE BEAUT can sell you complete working 
drawings of two excellent small houses, designed to cost $3,000 and $4.000 respectively. You will see them advertise 
on other pages of this issue. 


THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT will plan your grounds and send you a sketch and planting list. Remember 
ant . <a eee can be made as much of a joy to the beholder as a 10-acre lot. Our dscape Architect likes 
to do backyards. 

In addition, we advise you, through the columns of the Shopping Guide, what to 
buy, where to buy and how much to pay. Whenever you are in doubt consult 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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House near Alexandria, Virginta, 








“White Pinein Home-Building”’ is beau- 
tifully illustrated andfullof valuable 
information and suggestions on home- 
building. Send today for this booklet 
—tree to all prospective home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture”—a fas- 
cinating children’s plan book, from 
which a child may build its own toys 
and toyfurniture. Prepared by Helen 
Speer, the toy expert. If there are chil- 
drenin your home, sent free on request. 











ON’T postpone building your home. 

Building material experts agree that 

there can be no decline in building costs 
for many years after the war. 


Build now. But build wisely. Apply thrift stand- 
ards to woods just as you do to your everyday 
purchases. Select the woods that have proved 
themselves best for the uses to which you put them. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you 
that for the outer covering of a house—subjected to the 
rigorous onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun 
and wind—no other wood is so durable and holds its place 
so well, without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at 
the joints, as White Pine. 


Address Wuite Pine Bureau, 
1918 Mercuants Bank Buitpina, St. Paut, Minn. 


Representin 
The Northern Pine _ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 





























WHAT OF YOUR MARKET BASKET? 


bf laos war upon us and the price of food rising to unheard-of heights, it has become a very serious business 
The necessity grows daily more pressing that provisions should be bought and 


to feed a family. 
consumed intelligently. 


Therefore THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL feels that it is doing a public service in advertising 
THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


This 200-page book, by Edwin Tenny Brewster and Lilian Brewster, is not a dry treatise on proteins and calories, but a collection of 


is 
interesting, practical essays on food questions of vast importance to every housewife. 


t explains how to provide t 


best nutrition for afamily at the 


is the most scientific and economic way to supply f uel for the bodily engine. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD will save you money. 


Three dollars will bring this valuable work and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, together with an outline of a 


simple course in food values and dietetics. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 


west cost; what foods are good to buy and what foods are luxuries; 
what amounts of various foods are sufficient to sustain the body; what diets should be followed by different types of workers; what, in short, 
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NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 


(Continued from page 244) 
lent base for paint, stain, or enamel. It. is 
easily worked, and of sufficiently fine and 
compact structure to take carving. 

Red gum grain shows marked diversity, 
both naturally and according to the manner 
in which it is sawed for use. Intricate decora- 
tive figures may be brought out by quarter- 
sawing, and the grain runs so deeply through 
the logs that quantities of matched quarter 
panels (a conspicuous feature of Circassian 
walnut) are readily obtainable. 

No other wood than red gum may be fin- 
ished to successfully resemble a variety of rare 





on | ab! 


The elaborately moulded doorways and gates of 
the early Colonial houses bear evidence to the 
lasting properties of White Pine. 





and more expensive woods: Circassian walnut 
being remarkably simulated by selected quar- 
ter-sawed red gum, and mahogany, walnut, 
cherry and maple by straight-grained red gum, 
and its hard surface is specially adapted for 
fine, dull finishes of a satin-like sheen. 

Because of its rich natural color, red gum 
is finished best in stains containing little 
pigment, and the “‘natural” effect most often 
sought, is obtained by the application of a 
surface coat of bleached shellac, given body 
by mixture with the palest possible varnish. 
As rubbed oil finishes are most desirable for 
red gum, it is advisable to use pale, thin, quick- 
drying varnishes, rather than those of heavy 
body. 

Painters regard sap gum as one of the best 
bases known for white enamelling, because of 
its stability as to permanently tight joints, and 
because it is free from the resinous properties 
which tend to discolor the enamels applied to 
some other woods. 

As though to make up for its long quies- 
cence, red gum is now finding such wide and 
acceptable use that it bids fair to become one 
of the most popular of American hardwoods 
for interior finish. 

BirRCcH 

Birch is an important wood in respect not 

only to appearance but io fine structural prop- 
(Continued on page 248) 
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RESURFACING BRICK WALLS 
(Continued from page 245) 
the surface dries, the scum is left there, coat- 
ing all or parts of the surface in a way that is 
disappointing. 

The scum may be removed by stiff wire 
brushes, but this process frequently results in 
the scratching and chipping of the brick sur- 
face. Moreover, the scum is liable to return 
again if all the salts are not dissolved and re- 
moved, requiring a repetition of the process. 
A much better way is to use an ordinary stiff 
hair brush, attached to a long handle, and go 
over the surface when dry, removing all the 
scum possible. Then wash the surface with 
a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, about 
five to six per cent, or with acetic acid, seven 
to eight per cent. Apply this weak solution 
with a paint or whitewash brush, beginning 
at the top and working downward so as to 
avoid streaking. The object of this wash is 
twofold. It softens and removes the encrusta- 
tion, and at the same time the acid neutralizes 
the salts, and prevents further development 
of the scum. 

When one side of a building has been washed 
down with the acid solution, a stream of clean 
water should be played on the surface until 
every part of the acid is removed. This is 
important, and should be done on a warm, 
dry day which will permit of quick drying. 

The color scheme of brick walls should 
never fade or lose their original effect. This 
is one superiority a brick house has over a 
frame structure. Paint will fade and peel off 
the latter, and it must be renewed every few 
years both for looks and the preservation of 
the wood. But the coloring matter of bricks 
is not of artificial manufacture. It is found in 
the clay, and burni in the kiln. It will, there- 
fore, remain unchanged for years and years. 
Century old brick buildings are today as fresh 
in appearance as when first put up, but that is 
partly due to the attention given to them to 
keep them free from encrustations of dirt and 
soot. 

The color of the bricks may not fade, but 
they can be dimmed by the film of foreign 
material that is bound to accumulate on their 
surface. Restoring old brick walls by scrap- 
ing is an expensive operation, and often the 
surface is spoiled by scratching and chipping. 
Only the best experts can restore an old brick 
wall without damage, and even they will 
often dislodge mortar from the joints, which 
will be hard to replace in exactly the same 
color. For such reasons a brick surface should 
never be neglected so long that freshening up 
can be accomplished only by scraping with 
stiff wire brushes or metal implements. 

In some parts of the country, especially in 
the vicinity of factories which use soft coal, 
the film of soot, grease and dirt, forms so fast 
that washing should be done at least once a 
year if not twice. In.nearly all such cases the 
soap solution is necessary. Plain water will 
not answer the purpose. An excellent way of 
accomplishing this without resorting to hand 
labor is to use an ordinary spraying machine, 
such as one employs for spraying trees and 
garden plants. The soap solution is sprayed 
with considerable force on the brick surface, 

(Continued on page 249) 
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Sunken gardens of G. W. Wattles, Hollywood, Cal. 


OOK at Mr. Wattles’ gardens. Note the 
| beautiful concrete work. Observe its 
perfect condition. And mark this—Bay 
State Coating made and kept it perfect. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating takes 
away the blotchy, blue-gray color of con- 
crete and gives it a glorious, uniform white— 
the beauty that is its due. 


This coating makes walls of brick, con- 
crete or stucco waterproof, wearproof and 
dustproof. 


The four houses shown here are good 
examples of the Bay Stater’s work. They 
stand inspection. 


Bay State Coating is made in pure white 
and a variety of tints. Write for Booklet 
No. 17 and a sample of this coating. If you 
have a color preference, specify the tint 
you desire, 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler is 

the first-aid treatment for walls 

that crack. It is easily applied and 

not detectable, Send 1 fora sample. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
po Paint and Varnish Makers 
BAY STATE Boston, Mass, 
New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 
Brick and Cement Coating 


















































HOW DID YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


If it grew well and you raised a good crop, yo. don’t want to lose the fruits of your labor. 
You want to know how to preserve the crop you have raised, so that it will save you 
money during the winter months. If you would receive valuable advice on how to store 
your vegetables, you should write to Readers’ Service of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. We 
aided many gardeners this summer to make their gardens a success, and now we are just 
as-eager to help you store your crop so that it will keep. Write and tell us your problems. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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WHITNEY 


CASEMENT 


WINDOW HARDWARE 


Ushers In a New Era In 
Casement Window 
Construction 


Y overcoming all the faults of the ordinary 
hinged casement window—Whitney Case- 
ment Window Hardware not only increases the 
desirability of casement windows for sun rooms 
and sleeping porches—but also makes them prac- 
tical for any and all parts of the home and 
for all other types of buildings. 

In fact, casement windows installed with 
Whitney Hardware have many advantages over 
the ordinary double hung, sliding sash windows. 
Whitney windows are absolutely tight and storm- 
proof when closed—also burglar-proof. 

They open outward—out of the way of shades, curtains 
and furniture. They afford perfect control of ventilation 
and drafts. You can easily move the sash to either side 
of the opening and have a wide unobstructed view of the 
outdoors and a clear sweep of the breezes when desired. 
They never rattle or slam shut—always work smoothly 
and quietly. 

We manufacture only the patented Whitney Window 
Hardware and screen fittings—use any style sash you 
wish. If you cannot get the sash locally, we will quote 
you on your requirements complete, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Our service department will help you, without charge, 
to adapt Whitney Windows toany unusual requirements, 
furnishing you with drawingsand specifications that will 
enable your contractor or carpenter to make successful 
installation. 
pe Write for interesting portfolio of artistic and 

ree practical casement window designs for dif- 
ferent types of homes. 


If West of Mississippi, and in If East of Mississippi, 
Wisconsin, address address 


Whitney Window H. E. Holbrook 
Corporation, Company, 
315 Fifth Street South 449 John Hancock Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
This shows the Whit- 
ney hinge that is 
fastened to top of 
sash. The roller 
runs in a groove. 


——__—-» | 
This shows the Whit- 
ney hinge that is 
fastened to bottom 
of sash. It has the 
shoe that slides in a 
water-proof metal 
track. 
































SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
SUBSCRIBERS 


lf you have a friend to whom you 
think the House BeautiFuL would par- 
ticularly appeal, send us the name and 
address on a postal card, and we will 
mail a sample copy entirely without 


charge. 
Address 
Dept. C, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Three Park St., Boston 











NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 
(Continued from page 246) 

erties. The same advances in dry-kiln methods, 

which later put red gum on the market, had 

overcome early difficulties in drying Birch 

satisfactorily, and it is now considered a wood 

not difficult to season. 

Birch is a heavy wood, strong, hard and 
admirably adapted to the most elaborate, as 
well as the most simple finishes, and its close 
grain, requiring no “filler,” naturally consti- 
tutes an excellent base for paint or enamel. 
For formal uses, and in much inexpensive fur- 
niture, birch may readily be finished in close 
resemblance to mahogany, though there is a 
general tendency today to avoid pretence, and 
to finish the wood in light, transparent stains 
which declare its true character and identity. 
Gray, dark and light green, “mission” brown, 
“fumed oak,” “bog oak” and “walnut”’ have 
been found to be attractive stains for birch 
woodwork, and the newly discovered “‘Chrome- 
wald” finish has given birch a unique, new 
and enviable position in the furniture field. 

Stains may be broadly divided into three 
kinds—spirit, oil and water stains, each pro- 
ducing different results on different woods. 
In the first the pigment is held in solution in 
alcohol; in the second, in oil; and in the third, 
in water. The smooth surface of birch renders 
it unwise to use spirit stains, because of their 
too-rapid evaporation while being applied, 
and the best results have been obtained by the 
use of oil stains. 

Aside from its effective use for interior 
trim, birch has attained considerable popu- 
larity as a flooring material, being heavy and 
with fibers so closely interwoven as not to 
splinter—it has, indeed, become a rival to 
such standard floor lumbers as oak and maple. 


NATIVE AsH 

As local lumber and mill men call this wood 
‘‘white ash,” “brown ash,” ‘black ash” and 
“southern green ash,” it has often been rec- 
ommended that it be generally known as 
“native ash”’ in order to avoid confusion. 

It is a wood which is exceptionally hard to 
work, yet one which repays by its character 
the temerity of him who will pit his edged 
tool against its tough grain. Panels of native 
ash are not quarter-sawed, because its striking 
figure is not a result of ‘medullary rays,” as in 
the case of oak, but comes from the marked con- 
trast between the different growths of “‘spring- 
wood” and “‘summerwood” in the annual rings. 

Because of its almost indomitable tough- 
ness, carpenters in general avoid its use, and 
are more than willing to leave it to the manu- 
facturers of wagon-wheels, oars, axe handles 
and the like. Despite this, however, much 
ash has been used for the construction of 
“mission” furniture, because of its adapta- 
bility to aesthetic staining, and to ammonia 
fuming, and for this use, as well as for panel- 
ling and other interior woodwork, ash pos- 
sesses a sufficiently hard surface, and such an in- 
terestingnaturaltexturethat ahigh finish would 
be not only unnecessary, but undesirable. 

It would be obviously useless to employ 
any wood so difficult to work as ash in any 
case where it was intended to use it as a base 
for paint or enamel, as there are many other 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Eine ix en Hees ema th, senna a 
You live inside your home— 
The interior woodwork must be a delight to 
the eye, harmonious, beautiful and in Zood taste. 
(“beautiful birch” characteristics), 

“Beautiful birch” bein’ a close-prained, 
hard, lastin3. wood forms an ideal base for 
white enamel. 

It lends itself to a wide variety of finishes 
from light to dark, “holds its own” under hard 
usage, is “mar-proof,” and above all else— 
economical to buy. 

xe litt nels in six hai with a com- 
BREE fiestas 
The NORTHERN HEMLOCK and HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'’N 
211F. R. A. BUILDING OSHKOSH, WIS. 


























Tm \ 
MRS. HOMEOWNER 


to the charming effects her 
painter has obtained with 


RIDGEPOR; 





(BYSTANDARD | 


WOOD FINISHES 
Stain _ Filler _ Wax _ Varnish 


These are the pre-eminent finishes for interior 
woodwork, especially in the new and beautiful 


soft browns and grays. There is the same pre- 
eminence in the older or standard tones. 

We maintain Service Departments at the ad- 
dresses below, also in leading centers, where we 
show Bridgeport Standard Wood Finishes in 
all of the latest color combinations on all adver- 
tised and other commercial woods—not on fancy 
panels, but on Real House Trim, Real Model 
Doors, Real Flooring, and Real Wallboard. 








If you are building a new home or refinishing 
an old one, write for list of Service Departments 
—also for samples of finished woods in which 
you are most interested. Address Box 201. 


Whe BRIDGEPORT 
Woop FINISHING Co. 


New AG/ford. Conn. 


NEW YORK BOSTON cnicaco' 
Ekav 39th Street @ Portland Street. BEWert babe Street, 
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RESURFACING BRICK WALLS 


(Continued from page 247) 
beginning at the top, and working downward. 
Going over the side two or three times with 
the spray will loosen all dirt and grease. Then 
by washing off with a stiff stream of pure 
water, a surface will be obtained as free from 
encrustation as when first built. 

This process must be done every fall or 
spring, or twice a year if the house is exposed 
to a great deal of soft coal smoke. The ob- 
ject is to prevent the formation of a hard 
crust which cannot be loosened without hand 
labor. If the building has not been washed 
down for years, it will be necessary to go over 
it first with stiff hand brushes and soap; but 
after that washing once or twice a year with a 
soap spray will keep it clean. 

Brick buildings when properly designed and 
constructed are among the handsomest and 
most durable in the country, and the great 
variety of bricks, both in color, shape and 
texture, enable the architect to get remarka- 
ble effects. But the proper treatment of the 
buildings after they are finished is a matter of 
quite common neglect. The theory seems to 
be that they need no further attention. They 
are proof against time and weather. This 
view, however, is erroneous. There is nothing 
that is not subject to deterioration when ex- 
posed to the elements. The integral parts of 
the bricks may not show any bad effects of 
the weather for ages, but their surfaces do. 
They slowly become discolored through en- 
crustations of one sort or another unless 
watched, and washing down a brick house 
once or twice a year should be as religiously 
attended to as the annual indoor spring clean- 
ing. Compared with the labor and cost of 
painting a frame building, this work is sim- 
plicity itself. When the results of this fresh- 
ening up process are better appreciated, we will 
see fewer dingy brick buildings in town and 
country. GeorceE E. WALsH. 





IN a recent report upon small fruits Professor 
U. P. Hedrick says that the most promising 
new variety of red raspberry is the recently 
introduced Empire. He finds that this variety 
has hardiness, healthiness, productiveness, 
and vigor of bush as well as large, handsome, 


firm, well flavored fruits. The canes need no 


winter protection in this region; equal any 
other variety in productiveness; are unusually 
vigorous, reaching a height of six or eight feet; 
and last season, 1916, when anthracnose was 
everywhere rampant, even on red raspberries, 
but a trace of this disease showed on Empire. 
The berries average larger than those of the 
well-known Cuthbert, are the same color, ripen 
earlier and have a longer picking season. The 
fruits are mild, rich and sweet. The flesh is 
firm and without doubt the berries will stand 
shipment well and may be kept long. With 
such an array of good characters, it seems 
certain that Empire must take high standing 
among red raspberries. It is said that the 
original hill of this variety which has been 
bearing for the last twelve years is still vig- 
orous and productive. 

Here is evidently a red raspberry which 
may well be tried out in connection with 
Superlative, one of the most promising recent 
introductions, 
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CORBIN LOCKS AND BUTTS ON METAL DOORS 


Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6—Solano County Court House, Fairfield, Calif. E. C, Hemmings, Architect, 
No, 4—Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland, Calif. Dickey & Reid, Architects. 
No, 5—DeKalb County Court House, Auburn, Ind. Mahurin & Mahurin, Architects 
The rapidly increasing adoption of steel construction has caused us to speciaize in template hardware and we are 
prepared to meet every condition promptly. Architects can specify Corbin Hardware for this use with assurance that 
it will give satisfaction, and that the contractors’ requirements will be fully met. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL c BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 
Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 1916—May 1917 inclusive. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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have had no reason to become skilled in identifying differ- 
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WHY YOU 


ht WANT IT. 
Y 
a 
an | 
RN 
“4 WORD TO THE ‘BUYS® IS SUFFICIENT.” HOW TO GET IT. 


Owing to the nation-wide insistence upon Cypress, 
*’The Wood Eternal,’ for all uses that invite de- 


cay, (as well as for artistic uses in interiors), it be- 
came necessary to devise safeguards for lumber-consumers who 


WHAT IT Js. 











ent woods or in judging their gradations or adaptabilities. | 


The one way for you to be sure that the Cypress you get was 
grown in a region near enough to the coast to possess the MAX- 
IMUM of decay-resisting quality is to refuse all but genuine 
“TIDE-WATER” CYPRESS—and the only way to 4vow that 
you’re getting Tide-water Cypress is to msist (and keep on insisting) upon 
SEEING WITH YOUR OWN EYES the REGISTERED TRADE- 
MARK of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., stamped ineradicably in one or 
both ends of EVERY CYPRESS BOARD OR TIMBER, and on EVERY BUNDLE of 
“small sticks,” such as flooring, siding, moulding and shingles. This is 
the mark to BUY BY—now that every piece of thoroughly reliable 











“TIDE-WATER’ CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURED BY we 3 Cc 
ASSOCIATION MILLS 

IS IDENTIFIED BY M A 





THIS TRADE - MARK Trade Mark REG. U.S, Pat.Orrice 


Only mills which are qualified by the superior physical character of their product AND 
the ethical character of their business practice can belong to the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
—and only member-mills can ever apply this legally registered trade-mark to ANY Cypress. 














Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 


4p TELL HIM TO “BUY BY THE 
REMEMBER CYPRESS ARROW” 
od ) rd ? 
: 4 a “ 




















AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HeEsTEeR Price, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.50 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.50. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 
(Continued from page 248) 
woods which are not only better suited to this 
purpose, but far more easy to work. Ash can 
be esteemed only for the striking character of 
its grain and texture, and for the relative un- 
commonness of its use as a cabinet wood. 
CHESTNUT 

Chestnut is a wood by no means dissimilar 
from: ash, though far more easy to work. It 
displays a coarse but interesting grain, which, 
like ash, owes its character to the contrasting 
disposition of the “springwood” and “sum- 
merwood”’ growths in the annual rings. 

The open grain of chestnut requires a “filler” 
in finishing, and a liberal rubbing in of pig- 
ment into this open grain will add greatly to 
the appearance of any stained treatment. As 
in the case of ash, the susceptibility of chest- 
nut to ammonia fuming and unconventional 
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Showing the strong decorative qualities of the grain 
of Chestnut. 


staining has made it extensively used in the 
manufacture of “mission” and “craft” fur- 
niture, and in corresponding interior wood- 
work which, free of mouldings, and abound- 
ing in large, plain surfaces, effectively displays 
its bold and interesting grain. 

Brack WALNUT 

Black walnut is mentioned here chiefly with 
the purpose of correcting the impression that 
it is virtually extinct, and incidentally with 
the purpose of disassociating it from the hid- 
eous mid-Victorian furniture with which 
thoughtless usage has made it synonymous. 
It should be remembered that the furniture of 
the ’80’s would have been horrible if executed 
in any other wood—mahogany, for example— 
and that the contemporary selection of black 
walnut as a material was the misfortune, not 
the fault of the wood. 

Black walnut, as is now becoming apparent 
in the beautiful examples of modernized Wil- 
liam and Mary, Queen Anne and Italian Re- 
naissance furniture, is a wood of unequalled 
beauty and richness, and capable of receiv- 
ing the most exquisite finishes known to the 
cabinet-maker’s art. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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ADAPTING THE REFRIGERATOR 


HE plan of the cold closet in the new 
home was to have the ice put into the 
refrigerator from the outside. In order 
to continue to use our old refrigerator 
with the ice-chamber at the top of the 
box, we had the hinges of the lid changed 
from the back to one end of the top which 
was level with the sill of the window 
through which the ice was put in. Put- 
ting the lid on this way enabled one to 
look into the ice-chamber from the inside. 
The disposal of the dripping water was 
a more or less vexed question. Neither the 
idea of having the drain-pipe of the refrig- 
erator connected with the sewer, nor of 
having it connected with a shorter length 
to run out on the grass, which would 
necessitate an extra, bothersome pipe to 
be kept sanitary with difficulty at best. 
The problem was happily solved by 
having a hole bored in the cold closet 
floor, in which is placed a wide-rimmed, 
shallow funnel of aluminium directly 
under the refrigerator outlet. The funnel 
acts as a leader for the drops and directs 
them without spattering to a bottomless 
half-barrel filled with stones and covered 
over with earth which has been sunk into 
the ground underneath the refrigerator 
and concealed by the lattice-work that 


screens the air-space under the cold closet. 
M.B. B. 


A MEAT SUBSTITUTE 


Cottage Cheese Contains Larger Percentage 
of Body-Building Material Than Most 


OTTAGE cheese is one of the important 

meat substitutes, say specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
It contains a larger percentage of protein 
(the chief material for body building) than 
most meats and furnishes this material at 
a lower cost. In every pound of cottage 
cheese there is about one-fifth of a pound 
of protein, nearly all of which is digestible. 
Meats, on the other hand, usually contain 
less protein and besides have a certain 
waste, such as bone and other inedible 
material. A pound of cottage cheese daily 
would supply all the protein required by 
the ordinary adult engaged in a sedentary 
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SOC CEC Tee 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


(*a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance 
and waste must be avoided, you should have 
Vogue at your right hand. For, now, every 
woman must devote even more than her usual 
care to the selection of every detail of her 
wardrobe so that not one hat, gown or wrap 
may remain unworn and its price wasted. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots and hats that just miss being 
exactly what you want are the ones that cost more than 
you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 


that before you spend a single penny on your new clothes, before 
you even plan your winter wardrobe, you consult its series of great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. They follow now, one 
after the other, beginning with the 


FORECAST of Autumn Fashions 


In the next few months, during the very period in which 
Vogue’s Special Fashion Numbers appear, you will be 
selecting your entire wardrobe for the coming seasons and 
paying out hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns 
and accessories you select. Consider, then, that for $2— 
(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or 
gown) you may have before you, at this important season, 
Vogue’s great special fashion numbers. 


Here are the 10 numbers 


(Eleven if you act promptly)* 


you will receive for $2 


Autumn Millinery Sept. 1 


All the new models in smart hats, veils and coiffures. 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions Sept.15 Paris Openings Oct. 1 


The most authentic forecast of 
the Fall and Winter mode. 

Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes 

Oct. 15 

First aid to the fashionable 

woman of not unlimited means. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Graceful Touches that make 
the smart woman smart. 

Dec. 15 


Holiday Number 


The complete story of the Paris 
openings establishing the mode. 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the Mode in its Win- 
ter culmination. 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vogue’s solution of the Christ- 
mas Gift Problem—new Ideas. 


Lingerie Number Jan. 1 





©Vogue 


* Vogue now makes a 


special offer—1o issues 
for $2 (yearly subscrip- 
tion price $5). If you 
mail the coupon attach- 
ed now, your subscrip- 
tion will start with the 
big Autumn Millinery 
Number, now ready, 
making eleven issues 
in all. 


These are the all-impor- 
tant issues which unfold 
the Fall and Winter 
mode. Thousands of 
models will be shown 
from which you can se- 
lect—and by the use of 
which, your gowns will, 
this season be more 
attractive than ever 


before. 


But, mail the coupon 
promptly, as the com- 
plimentary copy of the 


Autumn Millinery .” 


Number must 
come out of a .“.94 
, Oo 
small reserve . > 
supply. J 
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occupation. SO: 
More gifts and practical ideas Fine Jinen for household and ef KASS 
for holiday entertaining. iat MOTs 
’ personal use. OS os BS 
Motor and Southern Number Jan. 15 Le SSO 
i F f Spring Fashions Feb oS SOS 
Mucu food is thrown away because so The new wardrobe for the orecast of Spring Fashions eb. 1 a the. Sao 3 
many people do not know how to utilize Southern Season and new First authentic Spring styles, A aa Se? _ 
| , fashions in motors. fully illustrated. we ore, Os a3 
eft-overs or will not take the trouble to BOSSES SX 
CFS ft 
keep and prepare them. Left-over cereals SEND NO MONEY Lo Svgige # 
4 : s Don’t bother to enclose a check or even write a letter. The coupon oppo- .” S.. <Q. 
can be reheated or combined with fruits, site will do and is easier = quicker. With one seats the pen a Lg SES K 
cj 171 1 ill solve your entire clothes problem. By acting today you wi ae MSH _ FO aw %. 
meats, or vegetables into appetizing side omnes new and valuable ideas for the next two seasons and insure RS LTS ; : 
dishes. Even a spoonful of cereal is worth yourself against costly failures. p LPLLE ae 
MMM oe PES erg , ee 





saving to thicken soup, gravy, Or sauce. MM I 





**The minute you think of FLOORS INDOORS you think of TUPELO wood.”’ 
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ab is famous mainly because it is the initial letter of TUPELO, 


the favorite INDOOR FLOOR lumber with sensible folks. 


ab 
TUP 


TUPE A 


TUPEL | 


TUPELO 


not use Tupelo for INDOOR FLOORS is unbelievable! 


It is so trim-looking—and simply refuses to wear down. 


(NOTE—These don’t mean anything alone— 
but as the distinguishing part of Tupelo, ‘‘the 


neatest, cleanest-looking, prettiest, longest- 
wearing flooring in the whole world of wood,’’ 
\ these mystic letters are decidedly important to 
home - planners, home - builders and bome- 


hopers. Its grain is ‘‘ inter-knit’? — that’s 
the reason it wears so. And it’s plentiful.) 


is as smooth as satin. 
Takes stains beautifully. 
(Is not for porch floors.) 


NOW, willyou ever forget TUPELO asa FLOOR lumber? No, indeed! 


Write and tell us about what you don’t know about Tupelo for floors (but you'd like to). We? ll tell it. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is largely used for flooring in warehouses and platforms where heavy trucking isdone. There is no harder test. 


Perhaps Father has something to do with a factory that has floors in it. Better tell 4im about TUPELO. 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Write for Free Finished Samples of this dependable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 HIBERNIA BK. Bipc., NEw ORLEANS, La., or 906 HEARD Nat'l Bx. BLbG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 











ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


SUGGESTIVE and authoritative discus- 
A sion of modern American architecture, 
its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most 
interesting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many archi- 
tects. A book that will interest every country 
dweller and every would-be country dweller. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


To the prospective home-builder—ONE HUN- 
DRED COU RY HOUSES will prove of invaluable 
assistance. Here are presented to you the best ex- 
amples of modern architecture in Mr. Embury’s book— 
instructive descriptions and illustrations of the most 
beautiful and suggestive of the recently built houses. — 

If you are deciding what type of house to build, this 
offer will furnish the best references for your problem. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size! 0’’x1 1’”)$3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Two Years - - - $5.00 
Special Offer— $6.00 For Both 


THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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NATIVE WOODS FOR BUILDING 
(Continued from page 250) 

As a wood for interior architectural wood- 
work, black walnut must certainly be rated 
as exceedingly expensive, though by no means 
extinct. The days are gone when farmers 
split black walnut for fence-rails, but since the 
great cuts of 1860-1880 sufficient time has 
elapsed for a considerable growth of new 
trees. These, to be sure, are not yet of suffi- 
cient girth to furnish the fine walnut lumber 
which was so sadly misused in the manufac- 
ture of the all-too-familiar Victorian furniture 
atrocities which still bear witness of the period, 
but sufficient walnut is being milled to-day to 
allow of the construction of a few fine Italian in- 
teriors, and the manufacture of large quantities 
of fine furniture, more than worthy in design 
of the splendid wood from which it is fashioned. 

Of other native woods there are many, but 
of uses so specialized and confined that their 
detailed consideration would be out of place 
in this article. Maple, for example, finds its 
most valuable use in flooring, since its use, in 
the “birdseye” and “curly” varieties has 
(most happily) gone out of fashion as a de- 
sirability in standing woodwork and bedroom 
furniture. Cedar holds the distinction of 
making excellently serviceable shingles, and 
of furnishing the material for moth-proof 
chests and closet-linings. The use of cherry 
is confined, perhaps, to an occasional hand- 
rail for a white-enamelled Colonial stair-case, 
though even this use is made rare by the much 
less expensive expedient of ingeniously stain- 
ing birch to take its place. Broadly speaking, 
this country is fortunate in possessing a wide 
variety of admirable native woods, suitable 
for many building uses, both general and spe- 
cial: and this is even more fortunate in that 
these woods have existed in such splendid 
quantity that even our prodigal, wasteful and 
misscientific use of them has left the present 
generation something to go on with. ‘“Con- 
servation,” however, should by no means be- 
come a dead issue, and the Government may 
have awakened in time to the far-reaching 
importance and necessity of instituting ex- 
tensive and efficient forestry methods to in- 
sure the proper continuance of our supply of 
native American woods. 





CLEAN AND RE-USE OLD 
PARAFFIN 


pA RAFFIN that has become unclean through 

usage in canning and preserving, may be 
cleaned and re-used. Don’t throw it away | 
because dirt and trash have become mixed | 
with it. Many times paraffin can be cleaned 
with a brush in cold water. If this does not 
remove all the dirt, says a specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
heat the paraffin to boiling and strain it 
through two or three thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth placed over a funnel. Or a thin layer 
of absorbent cotton over one thickness of 
cheesecloth may be used as the strainer. 
One straining should be sufficient ordinarily, 
but if the paraffin still is unclean, heat and 
strain again. Any paraffin lodging in the 
strainer may be recovered by heating the 
cloth and pouring off the hot liquid to an- 
other strainer. 
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HOW I IMPROVED SOME OLD 
FURNITURE 


T has been my good fortune to pick up at 

country auctions some really good pieces of 
old furniture at small cost. As a result, | 
found myself with quite a collection, all of 
which was in great need of being “done over.” 
The high prices asked by the men who do 
this sort of work for a living, made me wonder 
if it really was good fortune to own such a 
sorry lot of antiques. As the pieces were, 
they could not be used with any pleasure. 

The thought of them waiting to be put in 
order, I must confess so upset my peace of 
mind, that, in spite of reading such work was. 
never successful in the hands of an amateur, | 
determined to try to do them myself. Having 
but a vague idea of what has to be done to 
restore old furniture to its former beauty, I 
questioned all who might know. 

The old finish, which was what must be 
disposed of, could be removed by potash, 
but it would injure the wood; sandpaper 
might scratch; and glass, unless one was 
skilful, would cut into the wood. Taking a 
broad, not very sharp knife, holding it at 
right angles to the leaf of a table, selected as 
the first piece, | began to scrape. The coats 
of varnish that had probably been applied at 
various intervals for the past hundred years, 
began to come off like powder. Always 
drawing the knife towards me and keeping 
it perpendicular, the progress was surprising. 
The dust became so thick and unpleasant, 
the table was moved to the piazza. Before 
long a broad leaf of cherry was free from var- 
nish. After the entire table was cleaned, it 
was rubbed, long and hard, with a piece of 
burlap; dipped in a mixture of powdered 
pumice and boiled linseed oil. My table 
already looked much better than when the 
work on it was begun. Its appearance might 
have satisfied, had not a recipe for a polish 
been given to me. 

To make the polish, four ounces of pow- 
dered shellac and a half ounce each of gum 
arabic and gum sandarac were dissolved in a 
half pint of grain alcohol. This mixture, after 
standing three days in a warm spot, was ready 
for use. A polisher was made by taking a 
wad of soft flannel and covering it with a 
piece of old linen, without any lint. 

Pouring a generous amount of the polish 
into the flannel, I drew the linen over it, put 
a bit of linseed oil on the outside to keep it 
from sticking and began to rub. | took long 
swift strokes, never letting the polisher rest 
onthe wood. Frequently renewing the polish, 
the rubbing continued till arms were tired, 
though the beautiful lustre obtained was 
encouraging. 

The next day the table was rubbed down 
again with the pumice and oil, then the polish- 
ing process repeated. This time the wood 
brightened quickly and the grain of the cherry 
seemed more distinct. Not caring for highly 
polished furniture, three applications satis- 
fied. The table was finished. 

Would the professional renovator have 
made it look better if | had paid him ten 
dollars? Certainly he would. This art, like 
all others, improves with experience. But 
my table could now stand where | wanted it 
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YOUR COMMUNITY 


will be a better place to live in if its citizens are readers 
of Tue House Beavutirut. 

The increasing use of the magazine in women’s clubs, 
in civic organizations, and in schools which teach home- 
making subjects, is proof of its value to those who appre= 
ciate the importance cf attractive homes to city, town 
or neighborhood. 

Good schools should teach home-making. Good clubs 
should discuss home-making. Both will find in Tue 
Hovse BeavTIFUL a constant fund of practical and in- 
spiring suggestion. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3PARK STREET, BOSTON 











NOW is the time to PLANT 


eonies 
Ming of all Flowers 


Set out the roots now and they'll bloom next year 
Peonies grow almost anywhere. Immense of blossom, 
gorgeous yet delicate and refined, they add the touch of 
beauty no other flower gives. 

You may select from more than 100 varieties, including 
the magnificent new and brilliant sorts —as Therese, La- 
France, Marcelle Dessert, M.Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield 
and dozens of others very rare and scarce. All from the 
famous 25-acre Rosenfield Peony Gardens. 

FREE—booklet of varieties and valuable information on growth 
and care of Peonies —the experience of J. F, Rosentield, origi- 
nator and specialist for 33 years in these flowers. 


J.F.ROSENFIELD PEON Y GARDENS, Box 6, Omaha, Neb. 
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HELLO! 


Are You 
There? 


VANITY FAIR 






Copyright by 
Vanity Fair 





This is the Night Operator at 


If you long—in the battle 
of life—to become a Busy 
Bertha, and to stop being 
a small bore, fall in be- 
hind our special war time 
offer—an entire winter of 
Vanity Fair, for OneGreen 
Dollar. Read the coupon. 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all the new magazines—a 
winter of which will keep you in touch with the social, literary, dra- 
matic and artistic skirmishes in American life and insure you 
against every form of dullness, boredom and intellectual old age. 


"THIS is a brisk and 
burning year—in 
drama, art, literature, 
humor, fashion and sport, 
as well as in politics and 
war—and you can’t ex- 
pect to keep up with a 
double-quick winter 
unless you read a double- 
quick magazine—a mag- 
azine that can be read 
without anaesthetics. 


Get the Cheero 


DONT expose yourself 

to the bombs of bore- 
dom! don’t be stifled by 
the poison gas of ennui! 
keep behind the barrage 
fire of Vanity Fair, the 
busiest of all the rapid- 
fire magazine guns, the 
one that invariably looks 
on the sunny side of thesil- 
ver lining of even the black- 


est of Life’s thunder clouds. 


Spirit—for $1 


One little Green Dollar Will Bring You 
the Next Five Issuesof Vanity Fair—and 
even six. if you mail the coupon in the 





Every Issue Contains 


THE STAGE: Entertain- 
ing views, reviews, and 
portraits of the players. 


THE ARTS: Illustrated 
criticisms of the newest 
and most discussed pic- 
tures, as sculpture, archi- 
tecture and books. 


HUMOR: The most 
amusing work of our 
younger humorous writ- 
ers and artists. 


ASSORTED NUTS: Strik- 
ingand unusual portraits 
of the assorted nuts, 
writers, dancers, wits, 
beaux, and celebrities of 
New York. 


SPORTS: An up-to-date 
bi-sexual panorama of 
golf, tennis, racing, polo, 
and other sports, 


DANCING: New dances 
and dancers, outdoor 
dances, indoor dances, 
rhythmic dances. 


FASHIONS: The last 
word from our busy Paris 
office: clothes of all dis- 
criminating men and 
women. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: 
Stories and portraits of 
singers, composers, con- 
ductors. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: 
Photographs of the best- 
bred dogs and the best- 


built motors. 


SHOPPING: An in- 

dex to the best 

shopsand just VK: 
‘+ 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: what they 
right-hand corner in double-quick time. By unconventional and gel]. + 
stimulating essayists, ao Ss 
sate a ‘ critics, and authors. a 
Vanity Fair is the only really cheerful and enliven- sea rin e ese 
ing magazine in America. It can be read without ae IS Se 
anaesthetics. It invariably looks on the sunny side SH SLD 
2 “abe ’ cts 3 Ry FS". 
of the silver lining of even the blackest of Life’s er 
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thunder clouds. 


It prints humor—lots and lots of it 
—by the best of younger and more unconventional 


Copyright by 
Vanity Fair 








artists and writers. It views the stage, the arts, 


the sports, the gaieties and all the enlivening and qo 2° 

highly vitalized sides of modern life bravely and Ae ss oS 

CHEERFULLY. 7, 9 LoL 
er ASE 


Attention! Forward March! Eyes right! Salute 
the coupon! Tear it off, fill it out and let Vanity 
Fair—all Winter—keepyou in stepwith the times. 
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and encouraged me to begin, the next day, on 
a mahogany-framed mirror to hang over it. 

The frame was veneered, and had various 
curves and corners, so I resorted to a varnish 
remover, following the directions on the can. 
When the wood was cleaned, | proceeded as 
with the table, after mending some places in 
the veneering. An article was discovered on 
the market, called stick veneer. It looks like 
sealing-wax; it comes to match the various 
woods; it costs twelve cents a stick, and one 
stick would last a life time. The stick was 
heated over an alcohol flame (a candle flame 
might darken the color) then used like sealing- 
wax, being dropped into the places where the 
veneer was missing. 

The finished mirror urged me to other 
pieces. On chairs that had several coats of 
paint, the paint remover was used; but for 
my choicest pieces I prefer the knife with a 
good stock of perseverance and patience. 

That the work is worth while, behold tne 
proof! Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
Words require little effort; but imitation, 
especially when it means scraping a big piece 
of furniture, is a genuine compliment. 

The freshening-up mania is so contagious, 
that few shabby pieces of furniture will be 
found in my neighborhood. 

It is rather dreary work to sit and scrape 
or polish all alone, so we neighbors have con- 
ceived the novel plan of meeting together for 
that purpose. The women hurry through 
the streets, with either a chair, a candle-stand, 
a mirror frame or a bureau drawer under each 
arm, so eager are they to begin. 

“Where are they going and what are they 
doing?” asked one old sea-captain, to whom 
women were perhaps more or less of a conun- 
drum. 

While the old finish comes off and the new 
goes on, the tongues chatter, and each woman 
agrees that thimble bees are not to be com- 
pared to scraping bees. It is really getting to 
be a question: shall I dress up and go to play 
cards, or shall I don a big gingham apron and 
some old gloves and learn the beauties in 
color and line of a Chippendale chair? 

Socially, both are pleasant; one is certainly 
newer and more unique. 

MarIon PITCHER. 


WATCH THE WEATHER FORECAST 


Loss of perishable food products can often 
be avoided through a knowledge of coming 
weather conditions. During the summer 
season a great deal of food is spoiled by high 
temperatures. This wastage is widespread. 
It occurs in many households. It may be, 
and ofttimes is, occasioned by carelessness or 
lack of forethought. Refrigerators are in- 
sufficiently iced. Families leave home for 
the day on picnics without making pro- 
vision for taking in ice in their absence. 

It is possible to avoid a great deal of the 
waste of this character by taking heed of 
the daily forecasts of probable temperature 
issued by the Weather Bureau and which are 
universally published by the daily press. 

The conservation of ice, likewise, and this 
in itself is important, may be effected by 
taking similar precautions. 

Watch the weather forecast. 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 





7 MFTY or more recent Coun- 
try Houses—the work of 
leading architects through- 

out the country—will be illus- 
trated in the October Number 
of The Architectural Record— 
more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of 
all sizes and styles. 





From this number you are sure to 
get ideas and suggestions which will 
help you to determine the best type 
of house to be erected; the most con- 
venient arrangement of rooms; the 
most desirable materials, furnishings 
and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Rec- 
ord presents a careful selection of the 
best current work in the various types 
of buildings—with an average of 100 
or more illustrations; while in the busi- 
ness section are described the latest and 
best building materials, as well as the 
furnishings and specialties which add so 
much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Special Offer This valuable Country 


House Number will be 
sent free—also the August and September issues 
—if you subscribe now to start with November. 
You will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for 
only $3.00—the regular yearly price. 





To accept this offer, please mail 
the coupon promptly. 


The Architectural Record 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Send me free your October Country House Number, 
and the issues of August and September, and enter my 
subscription for one year beginning November, for which 
find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 
for Foreign.) 


H. B.-9-17 
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| OF efficient methods applied to building enable you 
to get more house for less money, if you buy 


Bossert Houses 


UST as modern machinery has displaced slow old-fashioned 
hand labor in almost every line of manufacture, at a great saving in time, 
labor and money, so in a Bossert house you buy the finished product and 

save in materials and the high cost of slow hand labor. Bossert houses do not 
have that factory made look which says, “I am but one of thousands like me.” 
Bossert houses reflect your own ideas. We have standardized not the house, 
but the method of construction. 


We show here one of the most popuiar Bossert models for all year use. This 
beautiful Dutch Colonial home has two 9 x 12 bedrooms, a g x 18 living-room, 
kitchen, etc.; blinds painted green, inside oiled finish; screens, lattice work and 
benches included in price of TWELVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS, exclu- 
sive of plumbing, F. O. B. Brooklyn. 


Can be put up quickly by unskilled labor. Orders filled in rotation as received. 


To ensure prompt delivery order at once. 


Send 12 cents today for complete catalog 
showing details of Bossert construction. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INc. 


1304 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Terra Cotta TILES for ROOFING 














The architects of this 
beautiful Glasner- 
Strauss residence, of 
Kansas City, have greatly 
increased its attractiveness 
and value by specifying an 
Imperial Closed Shingle 
Tile Roof. (See detail of 
design in border of this 
advertisement.) 

Ask your architect about it. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Roof 
Beautiful,” in colors, sent free to 
any prospective builder on reques! 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Mfrs. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices 
1111-1121 Monroe Bldg. 

Chicago, 








Architects: Shepard, Farrar & Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Stand ard’ PubrokF Luilthh Baths 
For Those Who Mnowand Care 


HE “Pembroke” has been a revelation to hundreds of home 
builders who demand the ultra-fine in built-in baths, who 
seek baths of artistic lines and proportions, whose aims in 
buying, include that which is serviceable, proper and beautiful. 


becomes a part of it—leaves no corners 
or crevices to catch dust and dirt. 
The “Standard” line of Plumbing 
Fixtures for Bath, Kitchen and Laun- 
dry is of wide range—to meet any 
possible need. 

Write for booklet — “Standard” 


“Pembroke” represents more than a 
built-in bath idea. It represents a 
policy whose first requirement is that 
pace be kept with improvements and 
new demands. 


The“Pembroke”’ builds into walls and 
floor—builds into the bathroom and Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfo.Co., Dept. S Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Standard” Showrooms where “Statdatd” Fixtures may be seen 


COLUMBUS 43-255 S. THIRD 315 TENTH AVE. S. 
ie) E 


NEW YORK 35 W. 31ST 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) .50 BROAD 84 ARONNE 
BOSTON 186 DEVONSHIRE PRESTON & SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA - LAS 1200-1206 JACKSON 
WASHINGTON ERIE 212 LOS 
PITTSBURGH . 


20 W. JACKSON 
671 MESQUIT HAMMOND BLOG, 
KARP’ 


319 W. MAIN 














HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


Q For clubs, schools, universities or other organizations interested in home-building and furnishing, the 
Readers’ Service of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prenared four excellent collections of lantern 
slides, with accompanying lectures. 

@ Those who are interested in home-making or town-making subjects may thus see solved before their very 
eyes many problems that have long puzzled them. The sub‘ects treated are, briefly, as follows: 


Set C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 


Set A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings. 
Set D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Set B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 


q A special lecturer may be engaged from us for the Interior Decorating subjects. Write to the Readers’ 


~ Service for renting rates and full particulars. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - THREE PARK STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


EPTEMBER is one of the best months 

for a careful survey of the grounds with 
a view to improvement. At this time the 
conditions usually show completely the 
fruition of past plans, and it is compara- 
tively easy to notice changes which may 
be made for the better. In such a survey 
some of the points to be borne in mind are 
these: Are there small flower beds or bits 
of shrubbery in the central areas of the 
lawn that give it a spotty effect and break | 
up the continuous stretch of green 
sward? Are there shrubs or trees that 
obstruct the outlook from windows or 
piazzas where a long view outward is 
desirable? Are the permanent borders 
of flowers and shrubs so situated with 
reference to walks, driveways and bound- 
aries that they show to best advantage? 
Are all the places which may be utilized 
for the growing of fruits, both small and 
large, planted to best advantage? Is the 
vegetable garden so laid out that the 
permanent things like asparagus and © 
rhubarb are at one side where they do ~ 
not interfere with the plowing in spring or 
autumn? Is there not room for a small 
rose garden somewhere on the grounds 
so that one may have a beautiful display 
of the queen of flowers throughout the 
summer months. 

On most small places, especially in 
cities and villages, the improvement most 
needed is a more general planting of 
flower borders along the boundary lines. 
The average home is remarkable chiefly 
for the absence of any adequate showing 
of spring and summer flowers. Yet 
along the boundaries of even small city 
lots one can easily place a three-foot 
border which may become of greatest 
beauty and interest through all the open 
season. Now is an excellent time to 
begin the planning of such a_ border. 
It should if possible be at least three 
feet wide and dug out to a depth of two 
feet in order that there may be prepared 
a suitable bed of leaf mold or other soil 
rich in decaying vegetation to feed the 
roots of the hardy perennials and to hold 
the moisture during summer droughts. 
In September and October it is a simple 
matter to gather enough lawn clippings 
and fallen leaves to mix with the soil in 
such a border garden in order to give the 
right kind of a foundation for a long 
period of growth. 

As to the plants to be placed in such a 
border one should choose with reference 
to one’s likings and to the display of 
flowers at the season when the home is 
occupied. If the summer is spent at the 
mountains or the seashore the border gar- © 
den would naturally be devoted to flowers © 
that blossom in spring and autumn. 











